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It  happened  before; 
it  can  happen  again 


Views 


MG  Eugene  P.  Forrester 


and  Reviews 


We’ve  all  heard  what  our  Commander-In-Chief  has  been 
saying  about  energy.  President  Carter  has  taken  the  lead  in 
energy  conservation  by  his  personal  example  and  through  his 
proposed  energy  program.  He  has  pointed  out  — and  most  ex- 
perts support  him  — that  we  must  face  up  to  this  situation  in  the 
same  way  we  have  confronted  national  emergencies  in  the  past. 

I remember  the  rationing  we  had  in  this  country  during  World 
War  II.  And  most  of  us  remember  the  long  lines  waiting  for  gas 
during  the  winter  of  1973-74.  Most  experts  agree  that  things 
could  get  worse  if  we  don’t  conserve  now.  Gasoline  is  already 
two  to  three  times  the  price  it  was  five  years  ago  and  is  almost 
certain  to  continue  its  upward  climb. 

Now  that  summer  is  here,  it’s  too  easy  to  forget  the  harsh 
winter  of  just  a few  months  ago.  But  I think  most  of  us  will  remem- 
ber those  expensive  fuel  bills,  because  they  hit  us  where  we  hurt 
— right  in  the  pocketbook.  There  are  many  ways  you  and  I can 
conserve  our  energy  resources.  It  may  not  seem  like  much  to 
make  one  trip  by  car  to  the  AFEES  or  MET  site  instead  of  two,  to 
pool  trips  with  other  recruiters,  to  make  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion, to  turn  out  the  station  lights  or  remove  one  lightbulb,  or  to 
turn  up  the  thermostat  a few  degrees  during  the  summer  and 
down  next  winter.  These  may  not  seem  like  much  by  themselves, 
but  like  the  single  vote  that  means  the  winning  or  losing  of  an 
election,  your  efforts  can  be  the  most  important  ones.  Being 
employees  of  the  Federal  government  we  must  lead  the  way.  The 
public  will  surely  follow. 

Now  I don’t  believe  I’m  asking  you  to  do  anything  that  will 
mean  missing  a recruiting  objective.  What  I’m  asking  for  is  more 
efficient  management  of  time  and  resources  by  every  individual 
in  this  Command.  It  seems  like  almost  every  message  I send  out 
to  you  asks  you  to  do  more  with  less,  but  this  may  very  well  be 
the  most  important  request.  As  your  commander  I urge  you  to  do 
everything  you  can  while  on  recruiting  duty  to  conserve  the 
world’s  energy  resources.  As  a fellow  citizen  I urge  you  to  do  the 
same  in  your  private  life. 

Good  recruiting! 


EUGENE  P.  FORRESTER 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Average  reading  time:  3 minutes 


Ever  wonder  what  the 

‘bottom  of  the  barrel’ 

looks  like? 


Reports  differ  as  to  how  soon  we’ll  see 
the  bottom  of  the  energy  barrel.  They 
don’t  differ,  though,  in  the  expectation 
that  we  will  hit  bottom  eventually.  Just 
how  long  before  that  happens  is 
largely  up  to  the  family  of  John  Q. 
Public.  And  that  includes  the  Public’s 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  military. 


DWlNOLlt^<B 

^urcbs 


By  SSG  WES  HAMPTON 
A&SP,  MWRRC 

It  was  the  winter  of  73l74.  Thermostats  were  set  at 
65  degrees  as  people  wore  sweaters  and  light  jackets  in 
their  homes  to  keep  warm.  The  cost  of  transportation 
was  skyrocketing  as  the  price  of  fuel  was  driven  higher 
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by  the  oil  embargo.  And,  perhaps  the  most  visual  sign  of 
the  times,  automobiles  lined  up  for  mile  upon  mile  wait- 
ing their  turn  at  the  gas  pumps. 

It  was  a threat  to  the  nation  that  only  time  and  the 
strictest  of  conservation  measures  could  erase.  Severe 
limitations  were  placed  on  big  business,  the  military, 
small  businesses  and  individuals. 
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By  the  summer  of  1974,  the  threat  seemed  to  have 
subsided.  The  embargo  had  been  lifted  and,  although 
fuel  prices  were  prohibitive,  the  lines  of  waiting  autos 
had  disappeared. 

The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  everything  was 
back  to  normal,  and  a lesson  went  unlearned. 

Fossil  fuels  — coal,  oil,  natural  gas  — are  non- 
replenishing resources.  It  required  more  than  400 
million  years  for  these  fuel  supplies  to  be  formed  in  the 
earth.  In  less  than  100  years,  the  human  race  has  con- 
sumed vast  quantities  of  these  resources  and  must  face 
the  fact  that  in  the  not-too-distant  future  the  supplies 
will  end  forever. 

Over  the  past  century,  the  United  States  has  used 
the  fossil  fuels  as  if,  like  timber  growing  in  a forest,  they 
too  would  keep  growing.  That  is  not  the  case;  the  re- 
maining supplies  of  fossil  fuels  are  limited  and  non- 
renewable. They  are  no  longer  cheap  and,  in  fact,  are 
becoming  more  expensive  as  they  become  more 
difficult  to  discover  and  tap  for  use. 

Solutions  range  from  trying  to  discover  more  of  the 
natural  resources  to  developing  alternative  sources  of 
energy. 

Obviously,  developing  new  sources  of  energy  for 
the  world  is  a must  since  the  resources  being  used  now 
are  rapidly  running  out.  But,  new  sources  of  cheap  and 
efficient  energy  may  not  be  available  for  years  to  come 
and  will  probably  be  extremely  expensive  to  develop 
no  matter  what  the  time  frame. 

The  solution  which  everyone  can  — and  must  — 
live  with  while  the  alternative  sources  of  energy  are 
being  developed,  is  energy  conservation. 


Conservation  will  save  the  nation  and  individuals 
money.  For  the  U.S.,  conservation  will  reduce  the  grow- 
ing need  for  importing  more  and  more  fossil  fuels  from 
other  nations.  At  present,  the  US  imports  about  37  per- 
cent of  its  oil  requirements  each  day  of  the  year. 

Of  course,  reliance  on  the  oil  exports  of  other  na- 
tions is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  Americans,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  oil  embargo  of  1973-74. 

Experts  of  the  Federal  Government  estimate  that 
one-half  of  all  the  energy  used  in  the  U.S.  daily  is 
wasted.  If  Americans  can  lower  their  demands  for 
energy  and  at  the  same  time  use  efficiently  the  energy 
that  is  needed,  the  consumption  can  be  changed  dra- 
matically. 

About  54  percent  of  the  energy  used  in  the  home 
goes  to  heating  and  cooling,  and  about  15  percent  is 
used  just  to  heat  the  water  that  is  used  in  the  house.  In 
addition,  the  automobile  is  the  single  largest  user  of 
petroleum  products.  Yet  75  percent  of  the  cars  being 
operated  at  any  one  time  in  the  U.S.  carry  only  the 
driver,  and  most  are  driven  over  routes  that  are  serviced 
by  mass  transit  buses  and  trains. 

The  entire  steel  industry  uses  5 percent  of  the  U.S. 
energy  consumption,  while  the  use  of  small  appliances 
accounts  for  three  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption. 

So  what  does  this  mean  to  the  average  John  Q. 
Public?  Basically,  it  means  that  to  avoid  hitting  the  bot- 
tom of  the  proverbial  barrel  he  and  his  family  have  to 
start  thinking  in  terms  of  saving  energy  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  The  next  article  provides  some  suggestions  on 
where  the  Public  family  can  begin. 


Average  reading  time;  5 minutes 

Are  you  doing  all  you  can? 


The  70  million  households  in  the 
United  States  use  almost  20  percent 
of  the  energy  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1977  American  citizens  will 
use  about  seven  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States  Government  used  in  all 
its  operations,  including  defense, 
five  years  ago. 

About  54  percent  of  the  energy 
used  in  homes  — more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  energy  used  in  the 
country  — goes  into  heating  and 
cooling  the  house;  about  15  percent 
of  the  energy  consumed  in  house- 
holds is  used  just  to  heat  water. 
Cooking,  refrigeration,  washing  and 
drying  clothes  and  dishes,  and  use  of 


other  appliances  account  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  energy  used  in 
homes. 

Experts  estimate  that  almost  half 
of  all  the  energy  used  in  the  United 
States  is  wasted.  Individually  and 
collectively,  American  families  (in- 
cluding recruiters  and  career  coun- 
selors) can  help  eliminate  much  of 
that  waste  by  wise  use  of  energy  and, 
in  the  process,  save  precious  energy 
resources  and  money  for  themselves. 

Hot  Weather  Energy  Savers 

• Set  air  conditioning  ther- 
mostats no  lower  than  78-80  degrees. 
If  people  do  this,  cooling  costs  should 


drop  about  47  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  is  enforcing  a strict 
78-80  degree  temperature  limit  in  all 
its  buildings  this  summer. 

• Use  air  conditioners  only  on 
really  hot  days,  and  then  set  the  fan 
speed  on  high;  in  humid  weather,  set 
the  fan  speed  at  low  to  provide  less 
cooling  but  more  moisture  removal; 
on  cooler  days  open  windows  instead 
of  using  the  air  conditioner  fan. 

• Turn  off  air  conditioning  in 
unused  rooms  and  close  them  off. 

• Clean  air  conditioner  filters  at 
least  once  a month  and  replace  them 
if  they  are  worn  out. 

• When  buying  cooling  equip- 
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you  can? 

merit,  buy  the  smallest  size  that  will 
do  the  job. 

• Turn  off  as  many  electric 
lights  as  possible:  concentrate  the 
light  where  it  is  needed  most  — in 
reading  and  work  areas  and  where 
needed  for  safety. 

• Deflect  daytime  sun  with  ver- 
tical louvres  or  awnings  on  windows, 
or  draw  draperies  and  shades  on  sun- 
ny windows  and  keep  windows  and 
outside  doors  closed  during  the  hot- 
test hours  of  the  day. 

• Dress  appropriately  for  high- 
er temperatures:  sports  clothes,  in- 
cluding shirts  with  open  collars  for 
men  and  light  fabrics  for  women  are 
most  comfortable  and  are  acceptable 
almost  everywhere  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Cool  Weather  Energy  Savers 

• Lower  thermostats  to  65 
degrees  during  the  day  and  60 
degrees  at  night. 

• Have  your  furnace  serviced 
once  a year,  preferably  each  fall:  ad- 
justment could  mean  a saving  of  10 
percent  in  family  fuel  consumption. 

• Consider  the  advantages  of  a 
clock  thermostat  which  will  automat- 
ically turn  the  heat  down  at  a regular 
hour  before  you  retire  and  turn  it  up 
just  before  you  awake:  this  could 


save  upwards  of  20  percent  of  fuel 
costs. 

• If  you  use  electric  heating, 
consider  a heat  pump  system  which 
uses  outside  air  in  both  heating  and 
cooling  and  can  cut  heating  costs  by 
as  much  as  60  percent. 

• Dust  or  vacuum  radiator  sur- 
faces frequently. 

• Keep  draperies  and  shades 
open  in  sunny  windows:  close  them 
at  night. 

• For  comfort  in  cooler  indoor 
temperatures,  use  the  best  insulation 
of  all  — warm  clothing. 

Year-round  Energy  Savers 

Proper  insulation  reduces  the 
load  on  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment and  saves  both  energy  and  dol- 
lars for  the  householder.  Summer  is 
the  best  time  to  insulate.  Effective 
improvements  need  not  be  expen- 
sive. Consider  the  following  — 

• Caulk  and  weatherstrip  doors 
and  windows,  an  inexpensive 
measure  which  can  reduce  fuel  costs 
by  10  percent  or  more. 

• Install  storm  windows  and 
doors:  combination  screen  and  storm 
windows  are  the  most  convenient 
because  they  do  not  require  removal 
when  the  temperature  is  moderate 
and  open  windows  are  desirable: 
conventional  storm  windows  cost 
about  $20  each,  but  a sheet  of  clear 
plastic  film  tightly  taped  to  the 
frames  can  be  equally  effective  and 
the  average  cost  for  the  entire  home 
would  be  about  $7:  either  type  of 
protection  could  reduce  individual 
fuel  costs  by  around  15  percent  and 
make  the  home  comfortable  year 
round. 

• Insulate  the  attic  and  walls: 
mineral  wool,  glass  fiber,  or 
cellulose  insulation  to  a depth  of  six 
inches  in  the  attic  should  cut  heating 
costs  by  20  percent:  installation  of  in- 
sulation in  the  walls  also  yields  a 
large  energy  savings  but  requires 
special  equipment  and  professional 
help. 

• Use  bath  and  kitchen  ventilat- 
ing fans  only  as  needed. 

• Be  sure  the  fireplace  damper 
is  closed  except  when  the  fire  is 
going. 


• Turn  off  furnace  pilot  lights 
in  summer. 

Kitchen,  Laundry  and  Bath 

• Electrical  appliances  which 
use  a lot  of  energy  — washing 
machines,  dryers,  dishwashers, 
electric  irons  — should  be  used  in  the 
early  morning  or  late  evening  hours 
to  lighten  the  load  at  power  generat- 
ing stations  during  afternoon  and 
early  evening  hours  when  demand 
peaks  and  inefficient  generators 
must  be  placed  in  service. 

• Faucets,  especially  hot  water 
faucets,  which  are  leaking  should  be 
repaired  as  soon  as  possible. 

• When  using  a dishwasher,  be 
sure  it  is  full:  an  average  dishwasher 
uses  14  gallons  of  hot  water  per  load. 

• Scrape  dishes  — rinse  in  cold 
water  if  necessary  — before  placing 
them  in  the  dishwasher. 

• Let  the  dishes  air  dry:  after 
the  final  rinse,  turn  off  the  control 
knob  of  the  dishwasher  and  open  the 
door. 

• Use  proper  defrosting  meth- 
ods for  manual-defrost  refrigerators 
and  freezers:  frost  should  not  be 
allowed  to  build  up  more  than  1/4  of 
an  inch. 

• Disconnect  the  refrigerator 
after  emptying  it  if  the  family  will  be 
away  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

• Reduce  energy  consumption 
while  cooking  by  using  the  proper 
size  pans  which  cover  the  heating 
element  so  that  the  heat  enters  the 
pot  and  is  not  lost  in  the  surrounding 
air. 

• Clean  the  heat  reflector 
below  the  heating  element  fre- 
quently so  that  it  will  reflect  the  heat 
better. 

• When  using  the  oven  make 
the  most  of  the  energy  used  by  filling 
the  oven  with  other  foods  that  can  be 
reheated  later. 

• Check  seals  around  the 
refrigerator  and  oven  door  to  make 
sure  they  are  airtight:  if  not  adjust 
the  latch  or  replace  the  seal. 

• Wash  clothes  in  warm  or  cold 
water,  rinse  in  cold  water. 

• Fill  washers  and  dryers, 
unless  they  have  small  load  attach- 
ments or  variable  water  levels. 
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• Dry  laundry  in  consecutive 
loads;  once  the  dryer  is  warm  it  cuts 
down  on  energy  consumption. 

• Take  more  showers  than  tub 
baths  showers  use  less  hot  water. 

• Install  a flow  restrictor  — 
available  in  plumbing  shops  — in  the 
pipe  to  the  showerhead  and  limit  the 
flow  to  an  adequate  4 gallons  per 
minute. 

Lighting 

Lighting  consumes  over  16  per- 
cent of  all  electricity  used  in  the 
home.  Careful  use  of  lighting  and 


other  energy  saving  measures  pro- 
vide the  homemaker  with  another 
conservation  opportunity  — 

• Remove  one  bulb  out  of  three 
and  replace  it  with  a burned  out  bulb 
for  safety;  use  lower  wattage  bulbs 
but  concentrate  light  in  reading  and 
work  areas  and  where  needed  for 
safety;  this  should  drop  the  average 
use  of  electricity  about  4 percent. 

• Turn  off  lights  when  not 
needed. 

• Use  higher  lumen-per-watt 
lights;  a flourescent  bulb  is  four 
times  more  efficient  than  an  incan- 


descent bulb. 

• Keep  lamps  and  lighting  fix- 
tures clean;  dirt  absorbs  light. 

• Reduce  or  eliminate  orna- 
mental lights;  except  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

• Select  light  colors  for  furnish- 
ings to  reduce  the  amount  of  artificial 
light. 

• Use  outdoor  lights  only  when 
essential. 

• Turn  off  appliances  when  not 

in  use;  unplug  TV  sets  since  many  of 
them  draw  energy  even  when  not  in 
use.  S’ 


Average  reading  time:  3 minutes 


Your  gas  gauge 
tells  how  well 
you  drive 


Fossil  fuels,  petroleum  in  particular,  are  becoming 
more  scarce  and  more  expensive  as  more  of  the  world’s 
nations  develop  industrial  needs  for  the  products  and 
the  oil  producing  countries  raise  the  cost  of  crude  oil. 

In  the  United  States  we  use  more  petroleum  pro- 
ducts than  we  produce  from  our  own  natural  resources. 
This  forces  the  United  States  to  import  petroleum  from 
the  oil-producing  countries,  an  expensive  way  to  sup- 
plement our  own  resources  and  a factor  in  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

No  doubt  about  it,  things  are  going  to  toughen  up 
concerning  the  use  of  government  vehicles  and  the 
prohibitive  costs  of  providing  the  fuel  for  these  vehi- 
cles. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Either  we, 
all  of  us,  take  measures  to  conserve  fuel,  or  programs 
will  be  developed  at  higher  levels  to  insure  that  conser- 
vation is  seriously  considered. 

How  an  individual  drives  can  be  a very  important 
factor  in  saving  gasoline.  Driving  for  maximum  econo- 
my takes  more  than  a light  foot  on  the  throttle  and  rac- 
ing the  car  through  traffic  lights.  It  involves  the  driver’s 
whole  mode  of  travel  from  the  preparation  of  the  car  to 
the  types  of  tires  used.  The  following  driving  tech- 
niques can  save  gasoline  for  recruiters  — 

• On  starting  the  engine,  don’t  let  it  idle  until  it 
warms  up.  Instead,  gently  drive  away  after  it  has  run  no 


more  than  half  a minute,  which  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
oil  to  circulate.  The  30-second  driveaway  quickly  places 
a mild  load  on  the  engine  and  that  speeds  warmup. 

• On  the  open  road  use  the  speed  that  gives  the 
greatest  gas  economy  that  is  within  the  posted  speed 
limits.  A steady  pressure  on  the  throttle,  with  speed  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  slightly  by  road  grade,  is  the 
best  economy  driving  method.  Recruiters  who  recruit  in 
rural  areas  should  pay  particular  attention  to  this  when 
driving  an  interstate  highway.  Actual  speed  is  less  im- 
portant than  steadiness. 

• For  urban  and  suburban  recruiters,  driving  in 
town  should  be  smooth  with  gentle  starts  and  stops. 
Plan  ahead  for  red  lights,  stop  signs  and  traffic,  and 
make  each  trip  count.  Sergeant  Vic  Anheluk,  of  the 
Bismark,  N.D.,  recruiting  station,  ensures  that  the 
recruiters  assigned  to  his  station  consolidate  the  driving 
to  reduce  the  miles  traveled.  He  makes  a list  of  the 
places  to  be  visited  and  things  to  be  done,  then  plans  the 
driving  around  these  visits. 

• A popular  misconception  among  drivers  is  that  it 
takes  less  gas  to  idle  the  car  than  it  does  to  restart  it.  The 
truth  is  just  the  opposite  if  the  car  is  idled  for  over  one 
minute. 

• The  GSA  vehicles  recruiters  use  for  recruiting 
purposes  are  not  self-repairing.  A little  first  and  second 
echelon  repair  and  preventive  maintenance  by  the 
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Your  gas  gauge 


driver  could  result  in  gas  savings. 

• Keep  the  car’s  engine  tuned 
according  to  the  specifications  for 
maximum  gasoline  mileage.  When 
the  engine  is  tuned  make  sure  that 
the  pollution  control  valve  (PCV)  is 
checked  and  changed  as  needed  and 
the  fuel,  oil  and  air  filters  are 
changed  at  recommended  intervals. 

• When  filling  the  tank,  stop 
short  of  a complete  fill-up  to  allow 
for  expansion.  If  a tank  is  overfilled, 
the  excess  gas  will  spill  off  as  heat 
develops  during  the  day. 


• Use  the  proper  octane 
gasoline;  use  of  a higher  octane  is  a 
waste  of  money. 

• Empty  the  car’s  trunk  of  ex- 
cess items.  Many  recruiters  use  the 
trunks  of  their  cars  as  storage  bins  for 
RPIs  and  various  support  items. 
After  the  desired  distribution  of 
these  items  is  made,  recruiters 
should  empty  the  trunk  of  everything 
except  the  spare  tire  and  jack.  An  in- 
crease of  .2  miles  per  gallon  for  ev- 
ery 100  lbs  of  weight  loss  will  result. 

• Avoid  using  the  air  condi- 


tioner if  at  all  possible. 

• Check  tire  pressure  at  least 
once  a month;  under-inflated  tires 
can  reduce  fuel  economy  by  as  much 
as  one  mile  per  gallon. 

• A faulty  choke  wastes 
gasoline.  If  your  car  continues  to  run 
fast  while  idling  after  a reasonable 
warm-up  period,  have  the  choke  ad- 
justed. 

• Keep  a record  of  gas  mileage. 
A sudden  drop  may  mean  repairs  are 
in  order. 

!f 
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Army  gets  energy  from  the  sun 


SP5  Douglas  Cook  and 
SP5  Donald  Sharp  align 
mirrors  on  the  40-foot- 
wide,  36-foot-high 
White  Sands  Missile 
Range  heliostat  to  col- 
lect sun  rays. 


By  ED  WHITE 

White  Sands  Public  Affairs  Office 

White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
where  America  began  its  quest  of 
space  more  than  31  years  ago,  added 
another  “first”  when  it  certified  two 
soldiers  as  Military  Solar  Furnace 
Operators.  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  members  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices to  gain  this  distinction. 

Specialists  5 Donald  G.  Sharp  Jr. 
and  Douglas  V.  Cook,  both  former 
missile  guidance  control  repairmen 
assigned  to  the  range’s  Army 
Materiel  Test  and  Evaluation  direc- 
torate, began  on-the-job  training  as 
solar  furnace  operators  last  summer 
and,  after  undergoing  written  and 
practical  tests  devised  by  the  Nuclear 
Effects  Branch,  they  were  granted 
solar  furnace  operator  job  titles. 

Richard  Hays,  an  electronic 
engineer  and  chief  of  the  range’s 
solar  furnace,  said  the  job  titles  are 
somewhat  unofficial  since  the  Army 
does  not  now  have  such  an  MOS. 

Both  soldiers  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  new  military  jobs  and 
both  hope  they  can  pursue  their  new 
specialty  throughout  their  careers. 

“Solar  energy  is  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  I feel  good  about  working 
with  people  who  are  studying  the  sun 
as  a power  source,”  Specialist  Cook 
said.  “We  learn  something  new  ev- 
ery day  and  during  tests  we  really 
have  to  jump  — controlling  30,000 
watts  of  power  is  not  a responsibility 
to  be  taken  lightly.” 

Civilian  and  military  agencies 
are  using  the  solar  furnace  for  a 
variety  of  testing,  ranging  from  a 
study  of  oxide  coatings  by  the 
University  of  Arizona  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  which  is  trying  to  determine 
heat  resistance  limits  of  the  B-1 
bomber  windshield. 

Hays  noted  Sharp  and  Cook 
volunteered  for  the  solar  furnace 
duty,  but  a thorough  study  of  their 
Army  records  was  made  before  they 
were  approached  for  the  new  job. 


Both  soldiers  have  extensive 
electronic  and  technical  backgrounds 
and  both  have  outstanding  records. 
Hays  said. 

Specialist  Sharp  said  he  had  al- 
ways heard  of  the  old  Army  axiom  of 
never  volunteering,  but  this  assign- 
ment has  turned  out  okay.  “I’m  sure 
this  training  will  be  valuable  whether 
1 stay  in  the  Army  or  get  out  in  the 
next  few  years.” 

Hays  is  quick  to  agree  with 
Sharp.  “These  two  men  are  not  only 
the  first  two  military  solar  furnace 
operators,  but  they  are  two  of  just  15 
certified  solar  furnace  operators  in 
the  entire  free  world.” 

Hays  noted  the  missile  range 
solar  furnace  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States  and  the  second  largest 
in  the  free  world.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  believed  to  be  only  four 
solar  furnaces  in  operation  in  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  regular  test  opera- 


tions and  maintenance  of  the  White 
Sands  furnace,  the  two  soldiers  and 
four  civilians  permanently  assigned 
are  engaged  in  a modernization  and 
general  upgrading  of  the  furnace  and 
test  chamber. 

As  the  two  new  solar  furnace 
operators  aligned  some  of  the  356 
two-foot-square  mirrors  on  the 
heliostat,  they  were  asked  to  com- 
pare their  former  jobs  as  missilemen 
to  their  present  work. 

Specialist  Cook  quickly  ans- 
wered, “Working  with  missiles  is 
mostly  routine  until  firing  time  ap- 
proaches, then  it  becomes  very 
busy.”  He  then  pointed  toward  the 
elevated  solar  test  chamber  and  add- 
ed, “Here  it’s  busy  all  the  time  and 
very  little  routine.” 

Specialist  Sharp  nodded  and 
said,  “With  the  world  running  short 
of  energy,  there  is  an  urgency  here 
that  is  not  found  anyplace  else  on  this 
range.”  / 
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Realities  of  clear 
communications 

By  LTC  NELSON  L.  MARSH 

Problems  in  communicating  are  identified  and  some  solu- 
tions are  proposed  to  help  managers  communicate  with 
their  subordinates  and  with  each  other. 


In  today’s  all  volunteer  Army, 
managers  at  all  levels  find  them- 
selves almost  totally  isolated  from 
what  is  really  happening  in  their 
commands  or  staff  elements.  This  oc- 
curs despite  feverish  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  The  information  they 
receive  — ranging  from  formal  staff 
papers  to  casual  conversations  — is 
frequently  incomplete  and  slanted. 

Equally  important  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  managers,  supervisors 
and  other  military  executives  are 
unable  to  accept  data  conflicting  with 
their  own  preconceived  notions,  pre- 
judices and  beliefs. 

Both  problem  areas  relate  to 
communications.  Managers  need 
assistance  in  solving  their  predica- 
ments in  defective  communications, 
especially  when  such  improvement 
relates  to  the  all  volunteer  Army 
concept. 


Cures  are  often  painful  and 
difficult.  Therefore,  please  keep  in 
mind  that  it  takes  strong  personal 
fortitude  and  resolve  to  fully  accept 
reality  and  to  discover  exactly  what 
subordinates  are  thinking  and  doing. 
The  importance  of  improved  com- 
munications in  the  Army  can  be 
likened  to  standing  astride  railroad 
tracks  and  deciding  whether  to  climb 
aboard  the  “Volunteer  Army  Com- 
munications Express”  or  be  pan- 
caked flat  by  faulty  communications. 

Like  the  civilian  business  coun- 
terpart, the  military  leader  fre- 
quently deceives  himself  concerning 
the  true  flow  of  information.  The 
first  error  is  the  delusion  that  his 
supervisory  hierarchy  gives  him  a 
clear-cut  communications  channel  up 
or  down  the  chain  of  command. 

Error  number  two  assumes  that 


We  put  the  word 
out,  but  who, 
if  anybody, 
is  receiving  it? 


G-staff  section  to  G-staff  section,  or 
battalion  to  battalion)  is  equally 
reliable. 

In  truth,  most  layers  of  com- 
mand or  supervision  constitute  com- 
munication barriers  or  straight 
jackets  rather  than  communication 
centers  that  facilitate  understanding. 
One  example  is  the  use  of  the  combat 
division  brigade  headquarters  as  an 
administrative  center  for  routine  per- 
sonnel and  logistics  paperwork 
designed  for  flow  from  division  to 
battalion  and  vice  versa,  without  the 
brigade  “middleman.” 

There  are  many  salient  reasons 
why  information  provided  com- 
manders at  all  levels  is  often 
willfully  or  unintentionally  choked 
with  inaccuracies. 

First,  few  subordinates  desire  to 
have  their  boss,  as  a rater,  indorser, 
or  reviewer,  learn  of  actions  the 
subordinates  feel  are  potentially,  or 
actually,  a discredit  to  them  or  their 
parochial  area  of  interest  and  respon- 
sibility. So,  the  subordinate  insures 
that  most  information  of  a harmful 
nature  — to  him  that  is  — is 
systematically  screened  and  filtered 
before  it  is  passed  upwards.  More 
often  than  not,  though,  this  subordi- 
nate will  find  himself  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  when  the  adverse 
information  comes  to  the  surface. 

He  may  have  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  explaining  away  his  perfor- 
mance— or  lack  of  it — in  the  matter. 
Like  an  ostrich,  this  subordinate 
prefers  to  stick  his  head  in  the  sand 
and  let  the  real  world  pass  him  by. 

Thus,  the  subordinate  quickly 
discovers  what  his  particular  chain  of 
command  members  really  want  to 
hear.  But  who  is  at  fault  when  a 
superior  exclaims,  “Don’t  bring  me 
more  problems,  Jones,  I have  too 
many  already!”? 

When  confronted  with  this  at- 
titude, Jones,  whether  he  be  a 
specialist  four,  a master  sergeant,  a 
captain,  or  a colonel,  will  stop  bring- 
ing any  unpleasant  problems  to  his 
boss’s  attention.  Unless  he  is  a glut- 
ton for  punishment,  he  will  concen- 
trate on  stressing  only  the  positive. 

Result?  Sooner  or  later  the 
neglected  problem  areas,  screened 
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from  the  supervisor’s  purview,  will 
present  themselves  in  an  advanced, 
perhaps  nigh  unsol vable  state.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  will  have  to 
become  — due  to  a superior’s 
obstinacy  and  a subordinate’s  lack  of 
fortitude  — a dull  pound  of  cure. 

Many  a subordinate  likes  to  im- 
press his  bosses  with  his  “outstand- 
ing” contributions  to  the  outfit,  often 
pleading  the  woeful  inadequacies  of 
other  rival  commands  and  staff  ele- 
ments. Like  Atlas,  he  carries  the 
workload  of  the  entire  unit  on  his 
shoulders.  This  can  perhaps  best  be 
termed  “feathering  one’s  nest  with 
feathers  gleaned  from  another  bird’s 
nest.” 

Such  self-advertisements  are 
often  quite  misleading.  How  can  the 
boss  know  which  protagonist  is  truth- 
ful? He  often  cannot.  He  is  as  apt  to 
be  wrong  as  right  no  matter  how 
shrewd  a judge  of  character  he  thinks 
he  is. 

Lastly,  in  viewing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  executives’  upward  com- 
munication problem,  many  com- 
manders simply  cannot  comprehend 
and  accept  valid  information  even 
when  properly  surfaced  for  them. 
For  such  executives,  logic  holds  no 
sway,  truth  is  irrelevant,  and  hard 
facts  are  of  no  consequence.  His 
mind  is  made  up,  and  as  is  so  often 
true  in  such  cases,  it  is  made  up 
wrong. 

Such  a military  executive  has 
managed  to  imprison  himself  in  an 
ivory  tower  of  his  own  design.  Iso- 
lated from  the  real  world,  he  has  no 
idea  of  what  is  truly  happening  with- 
in his  domain.  This  is  sad,  since  too 
often  he  thinks  he  knows  and  more’s 
the  pity!  For  then  he  formulates,  im- 
plements, and  perpetuates  a never- 
ending  series  of  ill-advised  policies 
and  procedures. 

He  fails  to  curb  his  illusion  that 
he  “has  a feel  for  what  the  troops 
want  and  need,”  when  in  reality  he  is 
practicing  executive  wishful  think- 
ing. Such  a mountain  of  delusion  will 
hardly  be  budged  by  attendance  at 
hundreds  of  “sensitivity  seminars” 
or  junior  officer  and  enlisted  coun- 
cils. 

The  communications  failures  de- 


In truth,  most  layers  of  command  or  supervision 
constitute  communication  barriers 
rather  than  communication  centers 
that  facilitate  understanding. 


scribed  so  far  are  not  limited  to  up- 
ward communications.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  supervisors  believe 
they  can  effectively  convey  messages 
and  information  by  almost  exclusive 
use  of  command  letters,  electrical 
messages,  daily  or  weekly  bulletin 
notices,  regulations  or  supplements, 
memorandums,  and  military  newspa- 
pers. 

Even  if  the  message,  by  what- 
ever medium  it  is  transmitted,  is 
clear  and  concise,  it  may  very  well 
not  be  understood  despite  the 
writer’s  good  intentions.  Obviously, 
if  the  message  is  not  understood  by 
its  recipients,  it  will  fail  in  its  mis- 
sion. As  supervisors  and  leaders  we 
often  overestimate  the  true  effec- 
tiveness of  dealing  with  superiors 
and  subordinates  via  messages.  We 
put  the  word  out,  but  who,  if  any- 
body, is  receiving  or  heeding  it? 

Therefore,  the  manager  must 
have  sound  feedback  to  insure  that 
his  message  is  fully  understood  and 
accepted.  If  feedback  is  missing,  this 
simply  isolates  him  more.  This  in 
turn  often  forces  the  commander  to 
render  important  decisions  based  on 
unreliable  or  faulty  data.  Even  the 
experienced,  knowledgeable  leader 
finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his 
subordinates  with  regard  to  com- 
munication feedback. 

Rare  is  the  commander  who  is 
totally  informed  concerning  the 
effectiveness  and  potential  of  his  key 
personnel.  The  problem  often  cen- 
ters around  the  attitude  of  the  rater 
towards  the  ratee.  Personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  which  should  have  no 
validity  when  a genuinely  fair  rating 
is  involved,  often  intrude. 


This  “popularity  index”  is  not 
the  sole  species  of  error.  The  rater 
may  know  nothing  about  the  ratee,  or 
a faulty  rating  may  be  given  for  some 
ulterior  reason.  There  may  be  no 
uniform  standards  of  performance  or 
rating  criteria,  and  the  rater  may  lack 
the  ability  to  make  any  kind  of  judg- 
ment anyway.  Very  often  this  results 
in  an  above  average  or  high  rating  for 
average  job  performance.  (This  “rate 
’em  high”  inflation  syndrome  has 
been  used  so  long  that  failure  to 
follow  it  usually  means  the  end  of  an 
otherwise  promising  career.)  The 
possibilities  for  errors  in  rating  are 
very  great. 

Tied  closely  to  rating  too  high  is 
the  unfortunate  misplacement  of  an 
individual  in  a job  that  is  clearly  over 
his  capacities.  This  is  the  so-called 
“Peter  Principle”  — promoting  one 
to  his  own  level  of  incompetence. 

The  individual  will  suffer  undue 
personal  tension  and  anxiety  while 
rarely  quitting  or  asking  to  be 
relieved.  To  do  so  usually  means 
“sayonara”  to  his  perhaps  otherwise 
budding  career. 

Progressive  military  thinkers  are 
firm  believers  that  military  leader- 
ship at  all  levels  must  improve  if  the 
all  volunteer  Army  is  to  continue  to 
succeed.  Leaders  must  be  innately 
strong  and  self-reliant,  possessing 
traits  not  always  acquired  through 
either  training  or  threats.  Lacking 
such  traits,  a person  truly  does  not 
belong  in  any  supervisory  position. 
Weak  commanders  or  supervisors 
tend  to  become  either  indecisive, 
authoritarian,  or  unreasonably  de- 
manding when  they  are  subjected  to 
anxiety-provoking  pressures.  The 
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Realities  of  clear  communications 
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result  of  this  is  the  disintegration  of 
morale  and  mission  efficiency. 

To  improve  our  leadership  and 
communications  to  effectively  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  modern  Army,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  commander  es- 
tablish clear-cut,  comprehensive, 
and  reliable  communications  chan- 
nels at  every  level.  But  how? 

First,  several  inherent  dangers 
must  be  recognized.  These  include  a 
supervisor’s  natural  tendency  to  see 
only  what  he  desires  to  see.  Also,  the 
personal  weaknesses  of  many  man- 
agers inhibit  the  command’s  mission 
accomplishment  capacity  and  deflate 
its  morale. 

Therefore,  the  commander  must 
frequently  and  comprehensively  in- 
ventory and  thoroughly  evaluate  ev- 
ery member  of  his  command  and 
staff.  This  brings  the  importance  of 
the  officer  evaluation  reports  and 
enlisted  efficiency  reports  more  into 


the  picture  than  it  is  now.  Too  often 
the  reviewing  supervisor  does  little 
more  than  sign  his  name  without 
doing  any  real  constructive  “review- 
ing” of  the  ratee. 

Next,  the  commander  must  be 
able  to  accept  information  otherwise 
painful  for  him  to  accept.  Even  more 
germane,  he  must  make  clear  to  his 
subordinates  his  willingness  to  do  so. 

No  one  really  likes  to  hear  bad 
news,  but  an  effective  leader  must  be 
“all  ears”  for  all  kinds  of  news, 
unpleasant  as  well  as  pleasant.  How 
else  can  he  pinpoint  problem  areas 
and  solve  them? 

If  the  volunteer  Army  concept  is 
to  continue  its  success,  each  of  us 
must  thoroughly  overhaul  his  per- 
sonal communications  system.  We 
must  recognize  that  good  com- 
munications are  initiated  at  the  top  of 
a particular  military  organization.  If 
the  boss  is  unable  to  accept  the  “real 


world”  situation,  he  is  naive  to  ex- 
pect his  subordinates  to  try  to  con- 
tinuously bring  it  to  his  attention. 

It  is  high  time  the  Army  and  its 
managers  are  brought  up-to-date  in 
the  1977  world  of  modern  and  effec- 
tive personal  communications. 
Modern  technology  gives  the  mili- 
tary executive  all  the  tools  he  needs 
for  instant  and  complete  communica- 
tions. To  misuse  them  is  to  regress 
from  the  era  of  the  telephone  and 
satellite  television  to  that  of  the  car- 
rier pigeon  and  smoke  signals.  This 
will  not  do  for  today’s  soldiers,  for, 
as  troopers  in  a modern  action  Army, 
they  not  only  expect  the  best  in  com- 
munications — they  demand  it. 

LTC  Marsh  is  a former  commartder  of  the 
Chicago  DRC  at  Ft.  Sheridan.  He  holds  a law 
degree  from  LaSalle  University  and  is  now 
assigned  as  commander  of  a corps  Person- 
nel and  Administration  battalion  in  Germany. 
Reprinted  from  Army  Logistician. 


Does  your  language  match  your  rank? 


Have  you  ever  noticed  when  a colonel  talks,  he 
usually  sounds  like  a colonel?  Close  your  eyes  and 
listen  closely  next  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  sergeants 
sound  like  sergeants,  privates  like  privates,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  about  four  levels  of  speech  in  the 
Army.  They  can  be  distinguished  by  the  vocabulary  and 
the  pitch  of  the  voice.  Privates  tend  to  whine,  sergeants 
have  a resonant  growl  and  senior  officers  have  a soft 
paternal  sound. 

Some  examples  might  be  demonstrated  in  the  way 
they  would  express  a broken  rule.  The  senior  officers 
would  say,  “in  contravention  of...,”  the  lieutenant 
would  say,  “not  in  accordance  with  . . .,”  the  senior 
NCO  would  say  “in  violation  of,”  and  the  junior  EM, 
“against.” 

Taking  it  another  way,  the  private  gets  the  job 
“done.”  A SEC  then  tells  the  lieutenant  the  “mission  is 
completed.”  The  happy  lieutenant  then  gleefully  re- 
ports to  the  colonel  that  “the  details  have  been 
finalized.”  The  colonel  in  turn  tells  someone  else  that 
“the  efforts  have  been  brought  to  fruition.” 

It  never  seems  to  fail.  You  hear  a major  say  “do  it  in 
a timely  fashion,”  so  the  lieutenant  tells  the  SEC  that  it 
is  to  be  done  “immediately,”  which  means  the  SEC  tells 
the  private  to  do  it  “ASAP.”  To  the  private  it  means  it 
should  have  been  done  yesterday. 

Need  clarification  of  a matter?  How  you  ask  de- 


pends on  your  rank.  “Could  you  elaborate  on  that 
point?”  comes  from  a colonel  while  the  lieutenant  says, 
“Sir?”  Sarge  growls,  “What?”  Private  Jones  eloquently 
says,  “Huh?”  Of  course,  since  the  advent  of  the  CB,  any 
one  of  them  might  say,  “Bring  it  back.” 

Putting  work  off  is  a favorite  pastime  for  some.  To  a 
colonel,  it’s  “procrastination.”  The  lieutenant  calls  it 
“shirking”  and  to  Sarge,  it  means  “goofing  off.”  A pri- 
vate sees  it  as  “gettin’  over.” 

Want  examples  of  DO  IT?  “Insure  . . .,”  “coordi- 
nate your  efforts.  . .,”  “generate,”  “we  have  been  in- 
structed to  . . .,”  “the  letter  was  directive  in  nature,” 
“all  personnel  are  expected  to  be  in  compliance 
with  ...”  What  does  all  this  mean  to  a private?  DO  IT. 

How  about  this?  The  SP4  reports  that  the  new  pro- 
cedures “just  might  work.”  Sarge  tells  the  lieutenant  it 
“should  fly.”  The  major  is  told  it  is  “fundamentally 
sound;”  of  course,  the  general  hears  that  “all  systems 
are  go  on  the  new  project,  sir.” 

Now  that  I’ve  spent  all  this  time  trying  to  write  this. 
I’m  beginning  to  feel  a little  guilty  since  I’m  supposed  to 
be  doing  something  else.  “If  I get  caught,  will  I be  in 
“trouble,”  “up  the  creek,”  “over  a barrel,”  or  in  “deep 
kimchee”?  I guess  it’ll  depend  on  who  catches  me. 


By  Harold  Hines.  Article  printed  courtesy  of  the  “Air  Defender,”  Ft. 
Bliss,  Tex. 
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Sergeant  Joyce  or  Sergeant  Joyce? 


Sergeant  Verna  Y.  Joyce  joins  husband  Sergeant  First  Class  Jesse  Joyce  in  reading  the 
Journal 


By  BILL  SCHULT 

Jacksonville  DRC 

An  early-morning  kiss  on  the 
way  to  work  sometimes  helps  start 
the  day  off  on  a good  note. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jesse  Joyce, 
a recruiter  in  Bartow,  Fla.,  enjoys 
being  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
kiss.  For  Verna,  his  wife,  it’s  just  the 
beginning  of  another  busy  day. 

After  readying  their  two  child- 
ren for  school,  Verna  also  plans  her 
day  in  a way  that  will  benefit  the 
Army.  She  is  active  in  recruiting  just 
as  much  as  her  husband.  Verna  also 
keeps  busy  in  the  local  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  and  is  a 
substitute  homeroom  teacher.  On 
any  given  day  she  may  talk  to  fifty  or 
more  high  school  seniors  about  the 
Army.  Her  other  activities  have  in- 
cluded work  as  a Girl  Scout  leader,  a 
member  of  the  VFW  Auxiliary  and 
American  Businesswomen’s  Associ- 
ation and  a speaker  at  local  civic 
organizations. 

One  day  recently  she  was  in- 
vited to  visit  a local  radio  station.  To 
her  surprise,  she  was  asked  to  record 
Army  recruiting  spot  announce- 
ments. They  helped  her  gain  more 
recognition  in  the  community  and 
make  young  people  aware  of  Army 
opportunities. 

As  you  can  imagine,  evenings  in 
the  Joyce  homes  are  often  devoted  to 
talk  about  objectives,  high  school 
seniors,  the  delayed  entry  program 
and  other  recruiting  related  topics. 

“There’s  a good  sense  of  com- 
petitiveness in  this  family,’’  said  SFC 
Jesse  Joyce.  He  went  on  to  explain 
that,  “my  wife  has  a keen  sense  of 
competition  and  besides  the  every- 
day household  chores,  she  keeps  me 
on  my  toes  by  being  so  active.’’  She 
really  believes  that  the  Army  has  a 
lot  to  offer  young  people. 

Verna  is  really  not  entirely  new 
to  Army  life.  Her  father  was  an 
Army  military  policeman,  serving  as 
a bodyguard  to  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 


Verna  and  Jesse  Joyce  met  while 
students  at  Lakeland  High  School  in 
Florida.  They  were  married  follow- 
ing their  graduation  in  1962.  Jessee 
enlisted  in  the  Army  a short  time 
later. 

“Jesse  became  a recruiter  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  in  1971,  and  I 
thought  it  was  a great  job  right  from 
the  beginning,’’  said  Verna.  “In 
fact,’’  she  said,  “all  the  time  I worked 
as  a secretary  there,  I had  an  Army 
recruiting  poster  in  the  office,  and  I 
never  missed  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  Army.’’ 

She  hasn’t  stopped  publicizing 
the  Army  yet.  Look  anywhere  she 
has  been,  and  you’re  sure  to  find 
Army  mementos,  such  as  a poster, 
pieces  of  literature,  or  just  good 
words. 

Three  years  after  Jesse  became  a 
recruiter,  Verna  felt  she  was  really 
doing  enough  on  her  own  to  be  com- 
pensated for  it.  “Jesse  and  I talked 
about  it  a lot,’’  she  said,  “and  we 
finally  decided  that  he  needed  a 
WAG  to  help  him  meet  his  objec- 
tive.’’ 

“I  can  remember  it  well,"  said 
Verna,  “at  the  AFEES  I stood  ner- 
vously listening  to  my  instructions. 


and  as  Jesse  looked  on  I took  the  oath 
of  enlistment  and  became  a soldier.” 
After  an  impatient  wait  for 
necessary  promotions,  Verna  finally 
became  an  Army  recruiter.  The 
family  team  was  later  reassigned  to 
the  Jacksonville  DRG  to  continue 
their  successful  efforts.  SFG  Jesse 
Joyce  became  a recruiter  in  Bartow, 
and  Sergeant  Verna  Joyce  was 
assigned  to  nearby  Tampa. 

It’s  somewhat  amusing  to  be 
visiting  the  Joyce  home  when  some- 
one calls  and  asks  for  Sergeant  Joyce. 
When  Lisa,  11,  answers  the  phone, 
she  usually  asks,  “Which  sergeant  do 
you  want,  the  man  or  the  woman?” 
Sergeant  Verna  Joyce  finds 
recruiting  a pleasant  change.  In  many 
ways  it  wasn’t  new  to  her.  “As  a 
recruiter’s  wife,  I learned  a great 
deal  about  recruiting,”  she  said. 

You  could  really  say  that 
Sergeant  Verna  Joyce  is  “the  woman 
behind  the  badge  behind  the  badge.” 
A family  affair,  indeed! 


Since  this  story  arrived,  the  Joyce  family 
has  been  reassigned  to  USAREC  headquar- 
ters. We  welcome  them  aboard. 


July  1977 
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(More)  Keeping 

By  SGM  ROBERT  L.  SWAGER 

Senior  Career  Counselor,  HQ  DA  (DAPE-MPR) 

To  keep  career  counselors  up  to  date,  here  are 
some  of  the  latest  bits  of  information. 

• Reenlistments  by  MOS.  DA  Circular  611-56 
projects  the  strength  (over,  balanced  or  short)  of  an 
MOS  by  years  of  service.  As  time  goes  on,  the  projec- 
tion’s accuracy  depends  on  the  actual  number  of 
soldiers  reenlisting  and  remaining  in  the  MOS.  If 
reenlistments  are  significantly  different  from  projec- 
tions over  a prolonged  period,  the  actual  status  of  the 
MOS  is  likely  to  be  quite  different  from  that  shown  in 
the  circular.  In  a few  MOS  this  is  the  case  now.  Com- 
manders and  career  counselors  can  determine  which 
MOS  are  different  from  projected  by  reviewing 
MILPERCEN  message  040700Z  March  77,  subject: 
Available  Reenlistment  Training,  and  other  messages 
which  may  be  forthcoming. 

• New  DD  Form  4.  Since  June  1, 1977,  all  reenlist- 
ment contracts  should  be  on  the  DD  Form  4 dated  June 
1,  1975.  See  HQ  DA  (DAPE-MPR)  message  241721, 
subject:  DD  Form  4,  which  modified  previous  messages, 
for  further  information. 

• Wait  File.  The  Wait  File  on  RETAIN  allows  a 
soldier  who  does  not  find  an  opportunity  which  satisfies 
him  to  place  his  name  on  a waiting  list.  If  a requisition 
for  which  he  is  fully  qualified  becomes  available  and 
matches  his  desires,  the  system  will  hold  that  requisi- 
tion for  up  to  seven  days  while  the  individual  decides  to 
accept  the  assignment.  All  concerned  are  cautioned, 
however,  that  this  procedure  is  not  on  a first  come,  first 
serve  basis,  but  instead  is  based  on  the  proximity  of  the 
soldier  to  ETS.  The  soldier  who  is  closest  to  ETS  and 
fully  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  requisition  will 
be  served  first  even  if  his  or  her  name  was  just  placed 
on  the  Wait  File. 

• Veterans’  Education  Assistance  Program 
(VEAP).  One  post  disseminated  information  on  the 
VEAP  which  stated  that  a soldier  who  qualifies  for  the 
program  must  get  out  of  the  Army  to  use  the  money  in 
his/her  account.  This  is  not  correct.  If  a person  reenlists, 
the  money  in  the  account  can  be  used  to  go  to  school 
while  he/she  is  still  in  the  service.  If  the  person  gets  out 
— under  honorable  conditions  — he  can  still  use  the 
money  to  go  to  school.  If  he  gets  out  and  doesn’t  go  to 
school,  however,  he  gets  the  money  back  that  he  put  in, 
but  he  does  not  get  back  the  money  the  government  put 
into  the  account. 


up-to-date  on  re 

• Leave,  SRB  and  the  Reenlistment  Window.  The 

first  term  reenlistment  window  was  expanded  to  six 
months  prior  to  ETS  to  allow  first  termers  to  firm  up 
their  future  plans  earlier  than  in  the  past  and  hopefully 
overcome  “the  ETS  syndrome.’’  It  was  established  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  leave  and  SRB  payment  pro- 
cedures. The  law  governing  leave  payments  states  that 
soldiers  are  not  entitled  to  payment  of  unused  leave 
unless  they  are  discharged  within  three  months  of  ETS. 

The  SRB  law  provides  that  soldiers  entitled  to  an  SRB 
who  reenlist  four  or  more  days  prior  to  ETS  will  not  be 
paid  a bonus  for  the  service  they  already  have  obligated. 
Therefore,  soldiers  who  reenlist  between  four  and  30 
days  prior  to  ETS  will  lose  one  month’s  worth  of  SRB. 
Unit  commanders  and  career  counselors  should  advise 
soldiers  who  desire  to  reenlist  early  on  these  matters  so 
they  can  make  a knowledgeable  decision  on  their  mone- 
tary entitlements. 

• Late  reporting  of  reenlistments.  Each  month, 
about  six  percent  of  the  reenlistments  reported  via  SID- 
PERS  are  late.  This  can  cause  many  headaches, 
especially  if  the  reenlistee  has  moved.  If  the  soldier  has 
departed,  his  file  will  not  be  on  the  local  SIDPERS  data 
base  and  the  reenlistment  transaction  will  have  to  be  re- 
ported as  a “pass  record’’  by  the  SIDPERS  people. 
Although  this  may  sound  like  less  work  for  you,  if  the 
SIDPERS  people  make  a mistake  in  entering  the 
soldier’s  name  or  social  security  number,  the  transac- 
tion will  not  process  at  MILPERCEN,  DA,  and  you  will 
not  get  credit  for  it.  Even  if  it  does  process,  you  may  still 
not  get  credit  if  the  soldier  has  arrived  in  his  new  com- 
mand by  the  time  the  transaction  is  received.  It  will  be 
credited  to  the  new  command  by  the  computer  and  you 
will  get  credit  for  it  only  if  you  let  us  know.  It  will  save 
time  and  effort  if  everyone  would  get  the  reenlistment 
transactions  into  SIDPERS  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
reenlistment  has  taken  place. 

• RETAIN.  As  of  the  end  of  June,  RETAIN  should 
be  operational  at  40  CONUS  locations.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  due  to  get  their  terminals  in  September, 
1977,  Europe  in  FY  78,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  FY 
79.  Prior  to  the  times  these  locations  become  opera- 
tional, MILPERCEN  will  take  requests  via  phone,  put 
them  into  the  system  via  their  terminals,  and  provide 
the  results  to  you  on  your  next  phone  call.  So  that  we 
can  plan  for  future  needs,  we  would  like  to  get  some 
feedback  from  you  on  how  the  system  can  be  improved. 
Send  your  ideas  to  HQ  DA  (DAPE-MPR-R),  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20310. 
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• Roster  of  Immediate  Reenlistments  (DCSPER 
398  Report).  This  roster  is  published  monthly  and  sent 
to  the  major  commands  for  subsequent  distribution  to 
subordinate  elements.  It  lists  by  name  and  place  assigned 
each  soldier  who  was  credited  as  a reenlistment  to  the 
command  that  month.  Former  commissioned  or  warrant 
officers  who  reenlist  are  not  counted  in  reenlistment 
statistics  and  therefore  their  names  will  not  appear  on 
this  roster.  Similarly,  these  groups  are  not  counted  as 
eligibles  when  we  compute  reenlistment  objectives. 

• More  on  Reenlistment  Conferences.  As  pro- 
mised, the  following  is  the  status  of  items  which  were 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  conferees  but  have 
not  yet  been  discussed  in  the  Journal: 

MILPERCEN  is  finalizing  procedures  for  testing 
a program  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  both 
first  termers  and  careerists  to  extend,  be  subsequently 
school  trained,  and  awarded  a new  MOS,  prior  to  being 
reenlisted  into  an  SRB  skill. 

The  recommendation  to  establish  a formal  block 
of  instruction  on  reenlistment/retention  in  the  officer 
career  courses  was  not  favorably  considered.  There  is 
not  sufficient  time  in  the  POI  to  accomodate  this  in- 
struction. It  was  also  believed  that  the  reenlistment 
mobile  training  team  could  better  cover  this  subject 
when  the  officer  was  a commander,  not  a student.  It 
will,  however,  be  included  in  the  POI  for  battalion  and 
brigade  commander  orientation  courses. 

The  recommendation  to  reestablish  a full-time 
career  counselor  at  each  battalion  was  also  not  favora- 
bly considered.  It  was  believed  that  the  present  time  is 
not  a good  period  to  attempt  to  have  this  recommenda- 
tion adopted. 

The  recommendation  to  have  HQ  DA  assume 
responsibility  for  directing  the  reenlistment  advertising 
program  and  to  assign  an  N.W.  Ayer  representative 
full-time  to  HQ  DA  was  also  rejected.  This  recommen- 
dation would  require  an  increase  in  personnel  at  HQ 
DA  which  is  counter  to  the  move  to  reduce  HQ  DA 
spaces. 

• Movement  Designator  Codes  (MDC).  Change  3 
to  AR  310-10  deleted  the  requirement  to  put  an  MDC  on 
the  orders  for  a soldier  who  reenlists  for  present  duty 
assignment  (whether  under  reenlistment  option  Table 
4-2,  4-4  or  4-10).  However,  this  change  never  got  into 
the  SIDPERS  system.  SIDPERS  still  requires  an  MDC 
on  all  “RENL”  transactions,  so  for  those  cases  where 
there  is  a “no  cost  move,’’  use  the  code  “NZ”  as  the 
MDC  on  the  SIDPERS  reenlistment  transaction. 


• CONUS  Assignments.  There  have  been  indica- 
tions that  soldiers  overseas  are  having  some  difficulty 
getting  a CONUS  assignment.  If  lack  of  assignments  is 
causing  first  term  soldiers  to  get  out  instead  of  reenlist- 
ing, we  would  appreciate  hearing  about  them.  Be 
specific  as  possible,  but  please  remember  that  not 
everyone  can  get  Hawaii. 

• Changes  in  DCSPER.  ETC  Val  Girard  departed 
DCSPER  for  assignment  as  CO  of  the  1st  Training 
Battalion  at  Fort  Sill.  The  new  chief  of  the  reenlistment 
policy  division  is  LTC  Dennis  Flynn  who  has  been  with 
the  division  since  July  1976. 

• Reenlistment  Articles.  There  is  a definite  need 
for  “how  to’’  articles  on  reenlistment  in  the 
R&CCJournal.  With  a few  notable  exceptions  (Canal 
Zone  and  1st  Bn,  4th  Inf  in  USAREUR,  among  them),  we 
have  not  been  sharing  our  success  stories  with  others  in 
the  reenlistment  field.  If  you  have  a good  interview 
technique,  a program  with  lots  of  commander  involve- 
ment, an  effective  local  advertising  or  publicity  cam- 
paign, or  have  found  a good  way  to  use  RETAIN  to  sell 
the  Army,  share  your  success  with  the  rest  of  us  by  writ- 
ing an  article  for  the  RErCCJournal.  Remember,  it  is 
more  important  to  report  “how”  or  “why”  you  were 
successful  then  it  is  to  just  say  that  you  were  successful. 
Your  local  public  affairs  people  can  provide 
help  in  polishing  the  article.  Also,  the  R&CCJournal 
staff  can  help  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  includes  their 
providing  a copy  of  their  “writer’s  guide”  upon 
request. 

• Reenlistment  Data  Cards.  Step  12,  Procedure 
5-10,  DA  Pam  600-8,  requires  unit  commanders  to  enter 
a soldier’s  reenlistment  eligibility  (RE)  code  on  the  1315 
card  and  forward  it  in  the  MPRJ  when  a soldier  departs 
the  unit.  Adherence  to  this  procedure  should  improve 
reporting  of  not  only  the  RE  status,  but  also  the  last  ma- 
jor command  of  assignment. 

• Reporting  of  Reenlistments,  We  have  two 
standards  to  measure  how  well  reenlistments  are  re- 
ported: timeliness  (between  enlistment  and  report  of  it) 
and  the  percentage  reported  to  SIDPERS  in  the  month 
in  which  they  occur.  The  goals  are  10  days  and  99  per- 
cent, but  recently  it  has  been  14-15  days  and  91.1  per- 
cent. 

• Future  HQ  DA  Reenlistment  Conferences.  A 

message  went  to  the  major  commands  requesting  input 
on  which  month  (September,  April  or  July)  is  the  best 
month  for  the  reenlistment  steering  group  to  meet  with 
HQ  DA  personnel  in  the  Washington  area.  ^ 
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TWENTY-DOLLAR  BILLS 

totalling  $2500  decorate  the 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  recruiting 
station  to  publicize  the  Army’s 
$2500  cash  bonus  option.  SFC 
Aubrey  Wetherington  (at  left) 
“borrowed”  the  money  from  a 
local  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation. 

Their  eyes  glazed  with  dol- 
lar signs,  DEPers  Ricky  Row- 
land, Del  Siebold  and  Ellis 
I Lisbon  have  “green  stuff”  on 
“ their  minds  as  they  think  about 
z the  advantages  of  the  Delayed 
I Entry  Program.  In  the  back- 
I ground.  Staff  Sergeant  Ronald 
g Paye  and  security  guard  Billy 
I Hackle  look  on.  (Charlotte 
IJones,  Jacksonville  DRC) 

.c 

3 

QC 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  A TALENT,  why  not  use  it? 
Staff  Sergeant  Bruce  Smith,  from  the  Albany  DRC, 
studied  to  be  a commercial  artist  before  he  joined  the 
Army;  so  now,  as  a recruiter,  he’s  using  his  skills  to 
create  personalized  posters  and  signs  for  himself  and 
the  other  recruiters  in  his  station.  Smith,  one  of  the 
DRC’s  top  recruiters,  has  enhanced  his  own  job,  and 
those  of  his  fellow  recruiters,  by  doing  what  comes 
naturally!  (Albany  DRC) 

THE  FORMER  LOS  ANGELES  ARMY  Nurse’ 
Corps  recruiting  team  got  together  one  more  time  re- 
cently when  Captain  (USAR)  Shirley  F.  Gotten  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  Sergeant  First  Class  Ralph 
Timmons  at  commissioning  ceremonies.  Timmons, 
Army  recruiter  in  San  Fernando,  was  sworn  in  as  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Gotten  is  pre- 
sently the  nurse  recruiter  at  the  UCLA  Medical 
Center.  (Dave  Mazer,  LA  DRC) 

INDIANAPOLIS  MAYOR  William  H.  Hudnut 

praised  the  Army’s  Top  Recruiter  of  the  Year  ’76  for 
his  outstanding  recruiting  record.  The  mayor  read  a 
proclamation  designating  the  day  as  “Sergeant  First 
^Class  James  L.  Stokes,  Jr.,  Day”  in  the  Hoosier  capital. 


a day  similarly  celebrated  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  where 
Stokes  is  station  commander. 

A gold  badge  recruiter,  Stokes  was  first  in  the  In- 
dianapolis District  Recruiting  Command  to  earn  a sap- 
phire star,  followed  by  a Meritorious  Service  Medal. 
He  also  serves  on  the  Commanding  General’s  Adviso- 
ry Council.  His  secret  of  success?  Putting  into  action 
the  maxims  contained  in  a pocket-size  volume  of  Suc- 
cess Through  A Positive  Mental  Attitude,  carried  with 
him  constantly.  He  recommends  every  military  man 
read  it.  (Maryhelen  Correll,  Indianapolis  DRC) 

NOT  ONLY  DID  A RECENT  WAGER  of  Captain 
Doug  Helter  pay  off  in  increased  enlistments,  if  netted 
valuable  free  publicity  as  well. 

Hetler’s  motivational  techniques  got  the  best  of 
him  when  he  promised  his  recruiters  that  he  would 
walk  across  the  Toledo  area  if  they  fulfilled  their  ob- 
jective. Fortunately,  in  his  exuberance,  he  had 
restrained  himself  from  promising  to  “walk  to  San 
Francisco”  or  another  distant  location. 

In  brief,  the  recruiting  team  met  the  challenge. 
This  left  only  one  course  open  to  Hetler:  to  don  his 
combat  boots  and  set  off  on  the  65-mile  trek  between 
the  Sylvania  and  Bryan  recruiting  stations. 
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The  determined  area  commander  packed  a 20- 
pound  rucksack  and  “hit  the  trail”  on  a Tuesday  morn- 
ing. He  forsook  his  plan  to  stay  in  motels  along  the  way 
when  he  developed  serious  muscle  fatigue  in  his  knees 
and  ankles.  Instead,  he  called  upon  his  last  energy 
reserves  Tuesday  night  to  telephone  his  wife,  Carol, 
who  drove  him  home. 

Bright  and  early  Wednesday  morning,  Hetler  was 
back  at  the  previous  evening’s  stop  to  continue  his 
journey.  After  a somewhat  easier  day — minus  his  back- 
pack— ^he  was  again  retrieved  by  his  wife  at  night. 

The  final  leg  of  Hetler’s  tour  began  on  Thursday. 
Carol  chose  to  stand  by  her  husband  by  walking  along 
with  him  during  the  final  10  miles.  They  reached  the 
Bryan  recruiting  station  that  afternoon  where  the 
Bryan  recruiters  and  members  of  the  Sylvania  head- 
quarters staff  warmly  welcomed  them. 

Not  only  did  Hetler’s  challenge  elicit  success  from 
his  recruiters,  but  various  media  representatives 
picked  up  the  story,  too.  For  example,  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  Bryan  Times  newspapers  sent  photo- 
graphers to  cover  the  trip.  In  this  day  and  age  of  rare 
free  publicity,  happenings  like  this  one  are  a big  plus. 
(Carol  T.  Masek,  Cleveland  DRC) 

PINCHING  PENNIES  is  a tradition  with  Quarter- 
master types  so  it  came  as  no  surprise  when  Captain 
Joe  Thomas,  Atlanta  area  commander  received  the 
Atlanta  DRC’s  “Peimy  Pinchers”  Award  for  conserva- 
tion of  expendable  supplies  used  in  accomplishing 
recruiting  mission  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
However,  Thomas  had  no  ready  explanation  for  Major 
Jerry  Jackson,  Albany  area  commander,  receiving  a 
similar  award.  Jackson’s  branch  is  Infantry.  Qoan 
Hammond,  Atlanta  DRC) 

HOW  DO  YOU  PUBLICIZE  Army  in  a rural 
school  which  has  no  newspaper?  Staff  Sergeant  Ray 
Imbriani,  Santa  Ana  DRC  recruiter,  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  working  with  the  student  counselor  at  Beau- 
mont High  School. 

As  a result,  once  a month  the  counselor  publishes 
an  amusing,  eye-catching  notice  in  the  school  bulletin 
listing  a tongue-twister  Army  occupation  — hy- 
drologist, for  instance.  The  first  two  students  to  report 
to  the  career  center  with  correct  definitions  receive 
recruiting  pens. 

Imbriani  follows  up  with  a personal  appearance  at 
the  center  where  posters  and  take-one  racks  are  pro- 
minently placed.  It  all  adds  up  to  good  Army  advertis- 
ing while  motivating  students  to  do  a little  research. 
(Santa  Ana  DRC) 


IT  IS  PRETTY  HARD  TO  THINK  of  a better  way 
to  reach  young  people  than  to  bid  them  to  come  and 
listen  to  a rock  band.  When  the  Santa  Ana  DRC  Hemet 
sub-station  hosted  an  Army  Dance  with  entertainment 
by  “Rockin  Horse,”  500  young  people  attended. 
Sergeant  Larry  Reese  of  Hemet  was  in  charge. 

Army  exposure  was  excellent  because  the  dance 
was  in  the  National  Guard  Armory  Building  at  Hemet 
Fairgrounds.  Army  posters  promoting  the  college  pro- 
gram and  Project  AHEAD  decorated  the  hall  as  the 
kids  rocked  away  from  eight  ’til  midnight. 

Riverside  Station  Commander,  Sergeant  First 
Class  Mike  Erni,  says  it  was  such  a success  that  the  en- 
terprising recruiters  hope  to  make  it  an  annual  event  in 
the  rural  town.  (Santa  Ana  DRC) 

“CAN  I CONVINCE  A PERSON  that  joining  the 
Army  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  best  thing  to  do?”  Ac- 
cording to  Sergeant  First  Class  James  (Scottie)  Scott, 
this  is  the  most  important  question  a recruiter  at  the 
Atlanta  DRC  can  ask. 

Sergeant  Scott  has  worked  for  the  Army  more 
than  13  years,  nine  of  these  in  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. He  was  a personnel  NCO  in  the  AFEES,  as  well 
as  an  administrator  in  Southeastern  Region.  With  this 
experience.  Sergeant  Scott  decided  he  wanted  to  be  a 
recruiter. 

He  said,  “My  past  experience  gave  me  a decided 
advantage  because  I had  been  working  within  the 
system  for  a long  time,  and  I knew  it  was  geared  to 
support  the  recruiter.  Therefore,  I was  prepared  for 
what  was  waiting  for  me  when  I completed  my  train- 
ing at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.” 

For  Sergeant  Scott  this  is  working  well.  In  four 
months  of  recruiting.  Sergeant  Scott’s  objective  was 
twenty  and  he  put  in  thirty-eight.  (SP5  Pat  Sinclair, 
HQ  SERRC) 

IT  WAS  REENLISTMENT  TIME  at  Fort 
Campbell  when  Colonel  Foster  H.  Taft,  commander  of 
the  MEDDAC  there,  administered  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment to  11  members  of  his  activity  one  day  last  spring. 

The  11  soldiers  represented  87  years  of  combined 
active  service,  and  collectively  their  reenlistments  will 
add  an  additional  44  years  of  active  duty.  Three  other 
soldiers  also  reenlisted  during  that  month  to  push  the 
total  to  57  years. 

Reenlistment  bonuses  received  by  these  14 
soldiers  exceeded  $40,000. 

Staff  Sergeant  Larry  A.  Scnnakenberg,  the  MED-  j 
DAC  career  counselor,  had  a busy  month.  (Health  Svcs  : 
Command) 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  is  the  right  MOS  for  Sung 
Ho  Kim.  A former  heavyweight  champion  wrestler  in 
Korea,  Kim  recently  joined  the  Army  in  Hollywood, 
his  American  home  for  the  past  several  years. 

Although  he  joined  the  Army  to  further  his  educa- 
tion, it  was  a natural  for  him  to  choose  95Bravo  as  his 
military  occupation.  He’s  currently  undergoing  basic 
training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  then  will 
head  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

His  recruiter.  Staff  Sergeant  Andrew  Jung,  is 
well-known  in  the  Korean  community  of  Los  Angeles 
so  Kim  came  to  the  right  place. 

Kim,  27,  is  also  proficient  in  karate.  As  a profes- 
sional wrestler,  he  has  toured  Europe  and  South 
America  as  well  as  the  States.  He  fought  at  240  pounds 
but  had  to  lose  35  pounds  to  meet  enlistment  require- 
ments. But  even  at  5-9  and  205  pounds,  Kim  is  a for- 
midable military  policeman.  (Dave  Mazer,  Los 
Angeles  DRC) 


HATS  OFF  to  Sergeant  Ron  Anderson,  a Nashua, 
N.H.,  recruiter,  who  came  up  with  a novel  way  of  pro- 
viding a “Take  One  Center”  with  more  than  one  func- 
tional use. 

On  prominent  display  in  the  post  office  in 
Brookline,  N.H.,  is  SGT  Anderson’s  self-designed, 
self-constructed  “Take  One  - Hat  and  Coat  Rack.” 


The  “Take  One 
Center”  in  the 
post  office  in 
Brookline,  N.H., 
was  designed  and 
constructed  by 
SSG  Ron 
Anderson  to 
function  as  both  a 
“take  one”  rack 
and  as  a hat  and 
coat  rack. 


The  red,  white  and  blue  rack  provides  the  citizens 
with  a place  to  put  their  hats  and  simultaneously  be  ex- 
posed to  the  opportunities  available  in  today’s  Army 
through  promotional  literature. 

Sergeant  Anderson  has  truly  discovered  a way  to 
get  the  citizens  of  Brookline,  N.H.,  to  “take  their  hats 
off”  to  the  US  Army.  (Concord  DRC) 


WITH  THE  BOOM  IN  SALES  of  off-road  equip- 
ment, some  people  might  consider  Sergeant  First 
Class  Gene  Rosette  a lucky  man  indeed  — his  GSA 
vehicle  is  a four  wheel  drive  station  wagon. 

Rough  desert  terrain  would  be  a mild  description 
of  Rosette’s  recruiting  territory.  In  northeast  Arizona 
in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  reserva- 
tions, transportation  can  be  a real  problem. 

“There  are  no  roads  once  you  get  off  the  main 
highway,”  explains  Gene.  “Most  of  the  time  we  have 
to  drive  in  the  dry  river  beds  to  be  able  to  meet  our 
prospects  in  person.” 

During  the  rainy  season,  flash  floods  make  the 
river  beds  too  dangerous  to  use  and  transportation 
comes  to  a halt. 

“Most  of  the  leads  I get  don’t  have  a telephone,” 
Rosette  pointed  out,  “and  the  only  address  I get  is  for  a 
trading  post  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  When  I get 
to  the  trading  post  I often  find  that  the  prospect’s  home 
is  another  20  miles  away.” 

Phoenix  DRC  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get 
a four-wheel  drive  vehicle  from  the  GSA. 

“There  have  been  at  least  three  or  four  times 
before  I got  the  ‘Wagoneer’  that  I had  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  desert.  My  sedan  was  stuck  and  I was 
stranded.” 

Although  Rosette  may  have  a unique  problem, 
other  recruiters  should  be  able  to  sympathize  with 
Sergeant  First  Class  Rosette’s  transportation  problems 
when  they’re  sitting  in  a rush  hour  traffic  jam.  (Warren 
Nordman,  Phoenix  DRC) 

NEARLY  1,500  Army  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  troops  took  part  in  US  Readiness  Com- 
mand’s (USREDCOM)  Gallant  Crew  77  exercise  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  recently. 

The  largest  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  by  USRED- 
COM, the  exercise  was  used  to  train  and  evaluate  ac- 
tive and  reserve  Army  and  Air  Force  units. 

Thirteen  Army  Guard  and  18  Army  Reserve  units 
were  involved  in  the  two- week  exercise,  which  in- 
volved approximately  30,000  soldiers  and  airmen. 
They  provided  public  and  civil  affairs,  vehicle  mainte- 
nance, quartermaster,  medical  and  other  support. 

Objectives  for  Gallant  Crew  77  included 
training  in  ground  and  air  operations  in  an  electronic 
warfare  environment.  Another  objective  was  logistical 
support  of  maneuver  units,  using  both  ground  and  air 
lines  of  communication  and  supply. 

Army  Guard  and  Reserve  units  taking  part  in  the 
exercise  came  from  Oregon,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Masschusetts,  Texas,  Il- 
linois, Minnesota,  Georgia,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
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USAREC  GOT  SOME  HELP  recently  from  the 
527th  Military  Intelligence  Battalion  in  Kaiser- 
slautern, Germany. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  F.  Orr,  battalion  com- 
mander of  the  527th,  enlisted  his  son,  Paul,  and  the 
son  of  the  battalion  sergeant  major,  James  B.  Ross. 

It  seems  that  the  battalion  was  able  to  reenlist  only 
seven  of  eight  eligible  first  termers,  so  it  was  thought 
that  these  two  first  term  enlistments  would  bring  the 
battalion  up  to  100  percent.  (66th  MI  Gp) 

“WHEN  YOU  NEED  A SECOND  LIEUTENANT, 

just  go  recruit  one.”  At  least,  that  may  have  been  the 
case  when  Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  J.  Devine  of  the  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.,  station  enlisted  Gerald  Goldshine  for  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School.  When  it  came  time  for  Devine 
to  reenlist,  who  should  happen  to  be  passing  through, 
enroute  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  but  newly-commis- 
sioned 2LT  Gerald  Goldshine.  The  rest  is  history. 
(Dave  Mazer,  LA  DRC) 

WHAT  BEGAN  AS  AN  EXPERIMENT  in  May, 
1975,  has  developed  into  a valuable  recruiting  aid  for 
the  Pittsburgh  DRC. 

The  Army  Jobs  Hotline,  a telephone  recording 
device,  has  reaped  abundant  enlistment  benefits  in 
that  metropolitan  area. 

The  hotline  idea  stemmed  from  the  common  use 
of  telephone  recording  equipment  to  “advertise”  such 
information  as  weather  forcasts  and  time  of  day.  With 
the  blessings  of  various  levels  and  “Ma  Bell,”  the 
machine  went  into  operation  May  1,  1975.  Originally 
the  hotline  consisted  of  a 2-1/2  minute  job  availability 
recording  plus  a counting  mechanism  to  report  the 
number  of  calls. 

This  one-way  hotline  gave  a list  of  jobs  obtainable 
through  Army  enlistment,  projected  from  the  Pitts- 
burg AFEES  KWIKSALE  lists.  The  scripts,  written  and 
recorded  in-house,  highlighted  several  of  the  available 
occupational  specialties. 

After  six  months,  the  hotline  concept  was  altered 
to  provide  for  caller  messages,  including  names, 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses.  The  present  hotline 
contains  a somewhat  briefer  job  message  — only  one 
minute  in  length  — but  capable  of  recording  the  caller 
information. 

Hotline  caller  names  and  phone  numbers  are 
referred  each  day  to  the  nearest  recruiting  station. 
Though  the  hotline  is  aimed  at  the  metropolitan  Pitts- 
burgh area,  callers  outside  the  metro  area  can  dial  the 
number  toll-free.  Several  long  distance  calls  have 
been  received  on  the  hotline,  including  one  from  Ohio. 

The  hotline  is  continually  advertised  in  the  local 


papers.  Billboard  campaigns  and  poster  distributiorK 
focusing  on  the  hotline  number  have  also  been  run. 

Hotline  recorded  copy,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce immediate  enlistments,  is  generally  changed  ev- 
ery day. 

“We  feel  that  the  hotline  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful,” commented  William  Haas,  the  DRC  A&SP 
chief  and  prime  mover  of  the  system.  (Linda  Baran, 
Pittsburgh  DRC) 

WHEN  MICHAEL  AND  RUSSELL  BLAISDELL 

become  old  enough  to  join  the  Army,  they’ll  know  ex- 
actly where  to  go  to  enlist  because  the  recruiters  at  the 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  station  are  well-known  and 
respected  throughout  the  community  for  their  interest 
and  personal  involvement  in  local  affairs. 

No  small  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  was  demonstrated  by  the  Blaisdell  brothers  in  the 
form  of  a detailed  mock  battle  scene  which  the  boys 
created  using  toy  soldiers  and  equipment. 


Station  commander.  Sergeant  First  Class  Joseph 
Adinolfi,  is  pictured  above  accepting  the  project  from 
Michael  (middle)  and  Russell. 

The  two  boys  worked  on  the  replica  indepen- 
dently, on  their  free  time,  and  when  asked  the  reason 
for  the  gift,  they  chimed,  “We  just  like  the  Army.” 
(Boston  DRC)  IP  . 
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Percentage  distribution  of  male  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  NPS  male  cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  20  June  1977 


Quantity  Si  Quality 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


36  of  36  Atlanta  31  of  36 

Bal to-Wash 

Charlotte  30  of  36 

Cincinnati  29  of  36 

Columbia  28  of  36 

Concord 

Jackson  27  of  36 

Jacksonvi lie 

Long  Island  26  of  36 

Louisville  25  of  36 

Miami 

Montgomery  22  of  36 

Newburgh 

Raleigh 

Ri chmond 

San  Juan 

35  of  36  Nashville  21  of  36 

31  of  36  Albuquerque 

Harrisburg 


Honolulu 

Syracuse 

New  Haven 

Philadelphia 

A1 bany 

San  Antonio 

Phoenix 

St.  Louis 

Sacramento 

Boston 

Indianapolis 

Beckley 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Columbus 

Denver 

Newark 


MAY 


thru  20  Jun  77) 

QIPS  credits/recruit 

QIPS  credits/recruiter 

1. 

SERRC 

5.237 

1.  SERRC 

23.811 

2. 

WRRC 

4.806 

2.  SWRRC 

15.502 

3. 

NERRC 

4.720 

3.  NERRC 

14.425 

20  of  36  Chicago 

4. 

SWRRC 

4.681 

4.  WRRC 

13.545 

5. 

MWRRC 

4.556 

5.  MWRRC 

11.024 

Lansi ng 

Command 

4.809 

Command 

14.922 

19  of  36  New  Orleans 

Oklahoma  City 

Top  20  DRCs* 

Top  20  DRCs’ 

18  of  36  Des  Moines 

16  of  36  Kansas  City 

1. 

San  Juan 

5.764 

1 . San  Juan 

44.149 

2. 

Jacksonville 

5.544 

2.  Jackson 

30.618 

Niagara  Falls 

3. 

Col umbia 

5.479 

3.  Miami 

29.804 

14  nf  PoYtlRnH 

4. 

Montgomery 

5.376 

4.  Columbia 

28.603 

■ ^ vi  roi  Lioiiu 

5. 

Raleigh 

5.316 

5.  Jacksonville 

26.457 

San  Francisco 

6. 

Miami 

5.232 

6.  Montgomery 

24.889 

7. 

Atlanta 

5.168 

7.  Honolulu 

24.313 

13  of  36  Detroit 

8. 

Little  Rock 

5.134 

8.  Charlotte 

22.594 

Los  Angeles 

9. 

Richmond 

5.114 

9.  Atlanta 

21.341 

10. 

Honolulu 

5.085 

10.  Richmond 

20.754 

Milwaukee 

11. 

Concord 

4.912 

11.  Louisville 

19.880 

12. 

Phoenix 

4.889 

12.  Raleigh 

19.707 

Oma  ha 

13. 

Jackson 

4.864 

13.  Phoenix 

18.417 

12  of  36  Peoria 

14. 

Cincinnati 

4.783 

14.  New  York 

18.018 

15. 

Charlotte 

4.772 

15.  Little  Rock 

17.789 

Salt  Lake  City 

16. 

Louisville 

4.748 

16.  Cincinnati 

17.027 

11  of  36  Pittsburgh 

17. 

Bal to-Wash 

4.742 

17.  Nashville 

16.929 

18. 

Nashville 

4.593 

18.  Newburgh 

16.846 

10  of  36  Seattle 

19. 

Newburgh 

4.578 

19.  Concord 

15.414 

20. 

St.  Louis 

4.520 

20.  Balto-Wash 

15.254 

7 of  36  Santa  Ana 

6 of  36  Minneapolis 

♦Only  those  DRC 

that  accompl i shed 

their  quantitative  objective 

each  week  duri ng 

the  reception-station  month  were  eligible  for 

cons i derati on . 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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S Training  Ideas 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professionai  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  to  local  needs. 
We  recommend  you  file  this  page. 


OBJECTIVE/REMARKS: 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  your 
policy  on  controlling  the  large  number 
of  prospect  cards  generated  by  ASVAB 
testing? 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  the 
REACT  card  system  and  the  station  pro- 
cedure for  handling  these  cards? 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  HS  lists  and  do 
they  have  a working  understanding  of 
different  methods  for  obtaining  lists 
when  school  officials  will  not  provide 
them? 

Do  your  recruiters  understand  the  im- 
portance and  follow  the  procedures  in 
completing  USAREC  Form  300? 


SUBJECT  AREA: 

ASVAB  Prospect  Cards 
(USAREC  Form  200-3) 


REACT  Cards 


High  School  List 


SPEAR  Worksheet 


REFERENCES: 

USAREC  Reg  601-20, 
601-29  and  local 
policy 


USAREC  Reg  601-51 


USAREC  Reg  601-29 


USAREC  Reg  601-43 


Quiz 

Answers: 

az  BJBj  ‘89-109  VQ 
l-H  9iqBT  ‘012-109  W 

8 JatdBUO  ‘002-009  BV 
BZ^-Z  BJBd  ‘002-009  HV 

9S-109  San  D3BVSD 
62-109  Say  oaBVsn 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC.  The  answers  are  all 
found  In  the  references  cited. 

T 

•2 

£ 
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Wt  Recruiter 

Questions: 


1.  What  is  the  maximum  allowable  age  for  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  applicant? 

2.  What  options  can  be  combined  with  Table  H-25, 
US  Army  Electronics  Warfare/Cryptologic  (EW/C) 
Enlistment  Option? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  EER/SEER? 

4.  What  factors  are  considered  when  assigning 
promotion  sequence  numbers  if  two  individuals 
have  the  same  date  of  rank? 

5.  How  many  people  are  required  to  sit  on  the 
DRC  waiver  board? 

6.  What  two  RPIs  have  been  specifically 
developed  to  assist  recruiters  in  high  schools 
which  do  not  offer  a career  day  to  their  students? 
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Average  reading  time;  5 minutes 


District 
Commanders 
look  at 
their 
jobs 


A while  back  DRC  and  area  com- 
manders of  Southeastern  Region  were 
asked  to  put  on  paper  some  of  their 
thoughts  about  the  unique  role  they 
play  in  the  Army  system.  We  came 
across  their  comments  and  thought 
they  were  worth  printing. 


When  I took  command  of  the  Montgomery  DRC, 
technically  I felt  less  knowledgeable  to  perform  the 
duty  than  any  previous  duty  assignment.  In  none  of  the 
Army  schools  do  I ever  recall  “recruiting”  being  men- 
tioned. During  my  previous  assignments  recruiting  was 
never  mentioned  other  than  to  hear  company  comman- 
ders and  first  sergeants  criticize  recruiters  for  sending 
them  low  quality  soldiers. 

I soon  realized  the  requirements  for  commanding  a 
DRC  are  not  too  much  different  from  those  of  any  other 
command  position.  Regardless  of  the  level  of  technical 
expertise  of  the  commander,  leadership  remains  the 
key  to  success.  My  role  as  DRC  commander  is  simply  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
Montgomery  DRC  exceeds  all  quantity  and  quality  ob- 
jectives assigned  by  Southeastern  Region.  I provide 
leadership  using  the  same  principles  taught  when  I en- 
tered active  duty,  and  by  using  the  experience  gained 
during  my  18  years  of  service. 

The  application  of  leadership  in  this  role,  however, 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  command 
assignments.  Here  I’m  dealing  with  95  percent  mature 
professional  non-commissioned  officers,  where  in  a bat- 
talion or  company  I was  concerned  with  a large  majority 
of  young,  first  term  soldiers.  The  problems  are 
definitely  different.  Morale  and  welfare  problem  areas 
such  as  drugs,  race,  housing  and  finance,  which  affect 
the  unit,  are  almost  non-existent  in  this  command. 

My  primary  leadership  responsibility  is  to  motivate 
highly  trained  and  competent  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers to  want  to  exceed  their  assigned  recruiting  objec- 
tive. I must  instill  in  the  recruiter  a sense  of  self-dis- 
cipline, self-pride,  competitive  spirit  and  the  teamwork 
necessary  to  insure  that,  collectively,  the  DRC  exceeds 
the  goals  assigned  by  region. 

How  does  a DRC  commander  motivate  his  recruit- 
ing force?  There  is  no  set  method  or  school  solution. 
However,  I do  feel  the  following  points  are  a must  if  a 
DRC  is  to  succeed. 

• First,  the  DRC  commander  must  show  an  intense 
interest  in  production,  to  the  extent  of  monitoring  daily 
the  accomplishments  of  each  recruiter.  Recruiters  need 
frequent  praise  and  recognition  by  the  DRC  commander 
and  the  sergeant  major  (production  manager).  They 
must  be  convinced  that  the  boss  is  truly  interested  and 
knows  what  they  are  doing.  The  type  of  interest  to 
which  I am  referring  cannot  be  delegated  to  area  level. 

• Second,  my  support  role  is  equally  as  important 
as  my  command  role.  The  recruiter  in  the  field  must 
feel  he  is  being  provided  the  best  possible  support.  He 
must  have  confidence  in  the  DRC  staff  and  not  be 
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turned  off  when  requesting  assistance.  The  support 
needs  of  the  recruiting  force  must  be  met  with  urgency. 
Only  I,  as  the  DRC  commander,  can  say  no  to  a support 
requirement  of  a recruiter.  A staff  member  does  not 
have  that  prerogative. 

• Third,  I must  establish  a direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  sales  force.  They  must  hear  and  see 
the  boss  frequently.  The  commander  establishes  the 
standards,  policies  and  goals  for  the  DRC.  This  must  be 
clearly  understood.  Conversely,  I must  hear  and  see 
them  frequently. 

The  DRC  sergeant  major  is  the  foremost  expert  on 
recruiting  and  the  sales  manager  for  the  DRC.  He  has 
years  of  successful  recruiting  experience  and  knows  the 
minute  details  of  recruiting  station  and  area  level  man- 
agement. He  must  be  allowed  to  exercise  and  apply  this 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  sales  force 
looks  to  him  as  the  master  recruiter.  Also,  as  the  senior 
non-commissioned  officer,  he  is  looked  to  by  the 
enlisted  members  of  the  DRC  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship. I cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the 
sergeant  major  as  the  sales  manager  in  a DRC. 

LTC  HOLLIS  L.  ROBERTS 

Commander,  Montgomery  DRC 


To  enable  the  DRC  to  accomplish  its  mission,  I must 
insure  that  the  two  greatest  aids  to  efficiency  — econo- 
my and  success  in  any  selling  situation  — are  ac- 
complished. We  must  accomplish  zoning  and  market 
research:  you  cannot  zone  without  researching  the 
market;  you  cannot  effectively  sell  the  market  until  you 
zone. 

I develop  the  recruiting  strategy  and  the  necessary 
supporting  plans  to  carry  out  this  strategy.  After 
development  of  the  plan,  I provide  guidance  and  assign 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  area  commander/assistant 
area  commanders  to  carry  out. 

A very  important  part  of  my  job  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  field  recruiter  has  the  necessary  administrative  and 
logistical  support  to  accomplish  his  recruiting  tasks;  the 
recruiter  must  be  free  of  any  worries  in  these  areas. 

Perhaps  my  most  important  function  is  to  mold 
everyone,  civilians  included,  into  a team  that  pulls 
together  to  gain  those  goals  and  objectives  that  I have 
established. 

To  actually  get  the  job  done,  I concentrate  on  the 
recruiting  area  commands.  I give  each  area  a mission- 
type  order;  I tell  them  what  must  be  done,  but  I don’t 
tell  them  how  to  do  it.  I feel  very  strongly  about  this 


particular  point;  the  area  commander  and  assistant  area 
commander  must  be  given  total  responsibility  for  all 
aspects  of  command  within  their  area. 

Recruiters  have  to  know  that  the  commander  will 
go  the  “full  mile’’  for  them  when  they  need  his  help. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I condone  any  recruiting  wrong 
doings;  they  know  that  if  they  are  found  guilty  of  any 
malpractice,  they  are  finished.  Little  things,  like  dis- 
cussing a waiver  with  the  recruiter  before  disapproving 
it  so  that  he  can  have  his  “say,”  means  a lot  to  a 
recruiter. 

When  time  between  visits  to  the  field  begins  to 
stretch,  I call  the  recruiters  and  chat  with  them; 
especially  recruiters  in  the  one-man  stations.  My  visits 
are  that,  just  visits,  not  inspections;  these  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  area  commander  and  assistant  area 
commander. 

To  insure  total  support  to  the  field,  my  staff  cannot 
say  “no”  to  the  field  force:  of  course,  they  can’t  always 
say  “yes”  either.  This  policy  does  a couple  of  things: 
First,  with  a relatively  young  staff,  it  makes  them  seek 
ways  to  provide  support  without  bringing  it  to  me;  and, 
secondly,  I am  aware  of  areas  where  we  couldn’t  com- 
ply with  the  desire  of  the  field  force.  So  when  I visit  the 
field,  I can  logically  explain  why  something  couldn’t  be 
done. 

The  XO  does  not  get  actively  involved  in  produc- 
tion; he  rides  herd  on  everything  else.  The  develop- 
ment of  recruiting  strategy  begins  with  the  sergeant  ma- 
jor, the  operations  officer  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer. They  get  their  ideas  together  and  then  the  four  of 
us  get  together  and  “hash”  over  what  we  have  to  do  and 
how  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

After  a general  scheme  is  worked  out,  the  plan  is 
prepared  and  we  again  get  together  and  try  to  shoot 
holes  in  it.  After  this  session,  the  area  comman- 
ders/assistant area  commanders  are  assembled  and  the 
plan  presented  to  them.  After  considering  their  ideas, 
we  publish  a plan  that  has  the  blessings  of  all  who  must 
carry  it  out.  We  are  now  all  in  step  with  one  goal  in  mind 
— and  that  is  to  accomplish  our  mission. 

It  boils  down  to  this  after  the  plan  is  developed:  I 
provide  guidance  and  motivate  each  recruiter  into  top 
notch  production.  I feel  this  is  done  when  realistic  goals 
are  assigned.  The  absence  of  negativism  exists 
throughout  the  chain  of  command,  and,  finally,  the 
recruiter  is  given  recognition  for  achieving  the  goal. 

LTC  LOYAL  G.  HIGHTOWER 
Fbrmer  Commander,  Columbia  DRC 
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How  to  be 
a successful 

area 

conunander 

(by  really  trying) 


By  TOM  GAUME 

Kansas  City  DRC 

A regional  sales  manager  for  a 
national  company  usually  has  many 
years  of  experience  in  sales.  His 
Army  recruiting  counterpart,  the 
area  commander,  usually  has  none. 

With  a few  days  of  training  and 
no  experience,  the  area  commander, 
like  the  regional  sales  manager,  must 
set  goals,  organize  programs  and 
offer  constructive  criticism  to  his 
sales  force.  In  effect,  he  is  expected 
to  know  the  answers  before  he  really 
understands  the  problems. 

His  task  is  difficult  yet  not  over- 
whelming. Early  in  his  assignment,  he 
spends  many  a sleepless  night  juggling 
QMA  figures,  evaluating  marketing 
boards  and  interpreting  Army  recruit- 
ing acronyms.  Not  until  he’s  been  on 
the  job  a few  months,  can  he  truly 
grasp  the  complexity  of  his  position. 

Area  commanders  come  to  DRCs 
with  similar  backgrounds  and 
abilities.  None  are  really  more  pre- 
pared for  what  is  to  come  than  any 
other.  Yet,  some  become  very  suc- 
cessful, while  others  just  get  by  and 
still  others  stumble  along,  never 
quite  attaining  their  elusive  goals. 


with  five  area  commanders  revealed 
some  common  factors  from  which  to 
build  a profile  of  the  successful  area 
commander. 

Even  with  the  disadvantage  of 
coming  to  the  job  without  ex- 
perience, the  successful  area  com- 
mander adjusts  well  to  his  assign- 
ment because  he  relies  on  the  ex- 
perience of  an  assistant  area  com- 
mander. His  assistant  knows  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
recruiters  because  he  is  one  of  them. 

For  a successful  area  com- 
mander, inexperience  is  often  an 
asset  rather  than  a liability.  He  tries 
twice  as  hard  to  prove  himself 
because  he  knows  his  weakness  — 
lack  of  understanding  about  the 
recruiting  process,  particularly  sell- 
ing. 

Face-to-face  contact  with  the 
prospect  is  not  the  area  commander’s 
job.  Few  would  dispute  that  point. 
But  good  ones  pick  up  the  phone 
from  time  to  time  and  make  an  ap- 
pointment, fill  out  a packet  and  help 
put  an  applicant  on  the  bus.  Actual 
involvement  in  recruiting  gives  the 
area  commander  a gut  feeling  of 
what  recruiting  is  all  about.  But  still 
there  are  limitations. 

“The  experience  of  putting  an 
applicant  through  processing  ‘single- 
handedly’  is  rewarding,  but  I still 
can’t  begin  to  know  what  it’s  like  to 
have  a regular  and  recurring  per- 
sonal objective. 

“Being  responsible  for  an  area 
objective  and  being  responsible  for 
actually  processing  the  applicants  are 
quite  different  problems.  For  the 
area  commander,  production  is  just 
statistics.  For  the  recruiter,  produc- 
tion is  real  people.  It’s  good  for  an 
area  commander  to  get  a taste  of 
face-to-face  contact,”  one  area  com- 
mander said. 

But  a taste  of  actual  recruiting  is 
really  about  all  the  area  commander 
has  time  for.  He  is  usually  too  busy 
making  better  use  of  his  time  by  visit- 
ing schools  and  recruiting  stations 
and  coordinating  administrative  and 
publicity  requirements. 


“The  recruiting  area  commander’s  job  is  unique 
for  the  Army  captain There  is  a big  difference  be- 
tween a recruiter  and  a soldier  in  a troop  unit a 

cannoneer  can  be  forced  to  swab  the  bore  of  a 
howitzer  . . . but  the  recruiter  cannot  be  forced  to  enlist 

a person  in  the  Army.  He  has  to  want  to  do  it the 

recruiter  has  to  be  motivated  to  recruit." 

MAJ  John  E.  Turlington 
Commander,  Greenville  N.C.  area 


Area  commanders  apply  quite 
different  methods  to  accomplish 
their  mission.  While  one  may  be 
making  125  percent  of  his  mission  by 
‘seat  of  his  pants’  intuition,  another 
may  be  just  as  successful  by 
thoughtful  planning  and  good  judg- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  disparities,  suc- 
cessful area  commanders  share  many 
methods  of  operation  in  common. 

Successful  area  commanders 
conduct  their  duties  in  ways  that 
mark  them  as  leaders.  IntervleAvs 
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The  successful  area  commander 
often  concentrates  his  efforts  on 
problem  schools,  where  the  recruiter 
has  had  difficulty.  He  may  ask  the 
school  to  take  the  ASVAB,  use  his 
status  to  get  high  school  enrollment 
lists  or  to  schedule  career  days. 

“I  see  my  role  as  a door  opener. 
Recruiters  feel  comfortable  around 
school  coaches  and  counselors,  but 
for  some  reason,  they  often  freeze  up 
around  a principal.  If  we  need  the 
principal’s  support,  I usually  visit  the 
school  with  the  recruiter  to  help  ease 
his  anxiety,”  an  area  commander 
said. 

Some  successful  area  comman- 
ders spend  as  much  as  two-thirds  of 
their  time  visiting  their  one-  and  two- 
man  stations.  They  believe  they  can 
do  the  most  good  out  there  working 
with  the  recruiters  who  have  little  or 
no  direct  contact  with  other 
recruiters. 

‘‘They  are  part  of  an  outfit  called 
a recruiting  command,  but  in  reality 
they  are  out  there  alone.  They  have 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  part 
of  the  unit,”  an  area  commander 
said. 


‘‘Since  soldiers  on  recruiting,  of 
necessity,  are  separated  from  one 
another,  they  lose  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  a close-knit  outfit.  They  lose  their 
sense  of  belonging.  I’ve  found  the 
recruiter  works  best  when  he  knows 
that  his  superiors  care  about  him.” 
Successful  area  commanders 
will  tend  to  comply  with  the  adminis- 
trative requirements  of  higher 
authority  while  limiting  the  burdens 
on  the  recruiter  as  much  as  possible. 


‘‘I  try  to  have  as  many  facts  and 
figures  about  the  area  as  possible  at 
my  fingertips,  so  I won’t  have  to 
bother  the  recruiter  with  routine  re- 
quests for  production  figures  and 
other  reports,”  an  area  commander 
said. 

‘‘The  recruiters,”  he  said,  ‘‘ap- 
preciate my  efforts  if  I take  some  of 
the  burden  off  their  shoulders.  My 


support  gives  them  the  feeling  that 
someone  is  putting  emphasis  where  it 
counts,  in  support  of  the  recruiter.” 
He  added,  “The  greatest 
mistake  an  area  commander  can 
make  is  to  put  out  too  many  require- 
ments without  consideration  of  the 
impact  upon  the  recruiter.  If  I load 
him  down  with  nonproductive  duties, 
he  will  not  be  recruiting.  His  morale 
and  his  production  will  be  program- 
med for  failure.” 


An  area  commander  is  called 
successful  when  he  meets  or  sur- 
passes his  numerical  objective.  But 
the  truly  successful  area  commander 
has  more  than  a numerical  objective. 
His  objectives  are  to  support  the 
field  recruiter  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. When  the  area  commander 
achieves  these  objectives,  numerical 
objective  is  not  far  behind.  !5' 


"Every  area  commander  will  have  to  find  an 
answer  (to  motivation)  for  himself.  However,  one  thing 
is  certain  — few  persons  . . . can  sustain  the  degree  of 
motivation  necessary  without  support  from  those  for 
whom  they  are  working." 

— MAJ  John  E.  Turlington 


IG  Commendable  Areas 


All  recruiting  areas  in  MWRRC,  SWRRC  and 
SERRC  have  now  been  inspected.  On  the  basis  of  outs- 
tanding performance  in  each  of  the  functional  areas 
outlined  in  the  July  1975  issue  of  the  Journal,  it  is  the 
consensus  of  the  IG  and  the  region  commanders  that 
the  areas  listed  below  (alphabetically)  were  perform- 


ing their  mission  in  a commendable  manner.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  because  of  close  performance  charac- 
teristics and  keen  competition,  four  areas  in  SERRC 
were  selected  for  recognition.  Also,  p.  32  of  this 
month’s  issue  calls  special  attention  to  a unique  ac- 
complishment of  the  areas  in  the  Jacksonville  DRC. 


SERRC 

Jacksonville  Area  — Jacksonville  DRC 

CPT  Charles  R.  Poulton 
MSG(P)  Bob  M.  Watts 

Enterprise  Area  — Montgomery  DRC  Macon  Area  — Atlanta  DRC*  Rorence  Area  — Columbia  DRC 

CPT  Alfred  L.  Paulsen  CPT  James  M.  Kuykendall  CPT  George  C.  Varner 

MSG  Carter  W.  Royd  MSG(P)  Oscar  B.  Britt  MSG  Tommie  D.  O’Cain 


MWRRC 

S.  Chicago  RA — Chicago  DRC 
Cincinnati  Suburban  RA — Cincinnati  DRC 
Columbus  West  RA — Columbus  DRC* 


SWRRC 

El  Paso  Area  — Albuquerque  DRC 
New  Orleans  Area  — New  Orleans  DRC 
Pharr  Area  — San  Antonio  DRC 


'Indicates  repeat  from  FY  76 
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The 

many 

hats 


of 


By  JOAN  HAMMOND 
Atlanta  DRC 

One  hears  a great  deal  these 
days  about  the  many  hats  that 
field  recruiters  have  to  wear,  but 
there  are  some  who  wear  even 
more  hats  — the  assistant  area 
commanders. 

The  assistant  area  commander 
hangs  his  hats  in  two  worlds.  He  is  an 
experienced  and  successful  recruiter 
with  a strong  background  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  sales  business, 
but  he  is  also  a manager  and  a sales 
analyst.  He  is  a practically-oriented 
salesman  who  also  finds  himself  in 
the  more  philosophical  world  of 
management  and  now  frequently 
uses  those  buzz  words  of  the  busi- 
ness world  such  as  “cost-effective” 
and  “ultimate  goals.” 

He,  then,  is  really  the  key  to  the 
successful  balance  of  the  practical 
world  of  day-to-day  sales  and  the 
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the  assistant 
area  commander 


broader  necessities  of  long  range 
programs  and  goals.  He  wears  the 
recruiter’s  hat  and  represents 
recruiters’  viewpoints  to  his  com- 
mander — but  he  puts  on  his  com- 
mander’s hat  in  presenting  the  boss’ 
program  to  the  recruiters. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  over- 
simplification of  the  complex 
responsibilities  involved.  In  fact,  he 
doesn’t  wear  the  recruiter’s  hat  at 
times  and  the  commander’s  hat  at 
others;  in  the  real  world  he  wears 
both  all  the  time  — and  a lot  of  others 
as  needs  arise. 

When  the  area  team  is  doing 
well,  but  could  do  better,  he  puts  on  a 
coach’s  hat.  He  cheers  them  on,  but 
he  also  instills  discipline  and  team 
unity. 

Even  when  the  team  is  doing 
well,  there  are  times  when  in- 
dividuals have  problems  and  the 
assistant  area  commander  has  to  put 
on  his  chaplain’s  and  teacher’s  hats. 


“When  he’s  down,  I focus  my  atten- 
tion on  him,  talk  things  over  and  try 
to  find  the  answers  to  his  problems  - 
or  just  go  out  with  him,  make  ap- 
pointments together  and  help  him 
get  back  to  being  a successful 
recruiter  again,”  explains  MSG  Lar- 
ry Solomon  of  the  Lawrenceville, 
Ga.,  area. 

As  SFC  Nathaniel  Dickerson  of 
the  Albany  area  adds,  “The  more  in- 
terest you  show  in  their  problems, 
the  more  motivated  they  seem  to 
be.” 

These  are  just  some  of  the  hats 
an  assistant  area  commander  must 
wear,  but  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 
He  must  be  an  inspector  general,  a fi- 
nance officer,  a personnel  expert  and 
hundreds  of  other  personalities. 

With  all  of  these  hats  and 
responsibilities,  however,  the  suc- 
cessful assistant  area  commander  is 
the  one  who  recognizes  that  he  can- 
not do  everything  alone  or  be  at  ev- 
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SFC(P)  Nathaniel  Dickerson  (Albany  Area)  MSG  Bob  Stewart  (Atlanta  Area) 


SFC  (P)  Winford  Popphan  (Macon  Area) 


ery  place  at  once.  He  recognizes  the 
managerial  expertise  and  experience 
of  his  commander,  and  he  allows  his 
recruiters  to  fulfill  their  potential  as 


salesmen  and  station  commanders. 

In  the  Atlanta  DRC,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  separate  and  define  many 
of  his  duties  from  those  of  his  com- 
mander. As  MSG  Solomon  sees  it, 
“My  commander  is  involved  in 
everything,  and  from  the  command 
standpoint  almost  everything  over- 
laps.” 

MSG  Bob  Stewart  of  the  Atlanta 
area  explains  that  he  alone  cannot 
solve  recruiters’  problems.  He  can 


help  identify  problems  and  needs, 
but  in  the  long  run,  “You  must  in- 
volve the  recruiter  in  the  solution- 
making process.” 


Further,  as  MSG  Don  Greene, 
formerly  of  the  Marietta,  Ga.,  area 
emphasizes,  the  successful  assistant 
area  commander  is  one  who  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  his  people  and  re- 
quires them  to  do  their  jobs.  “Yes,  1 
work  with  interns.  I ride  with  them 
and  make  sure  they  understand  the 
basics  - but  I only  do  this  after  the 
station  commander  has  done  the 
same  thing,”  he  states. 

What  makes  a successful  assis- 


tant commander,  this  “wearer  of 
many  hats”?  How  does  he  get  to  be 
the  best  at  what  he  does? 

MSG  Stewart  sums  it  up  this  way: 
“To  be  successful  you  must  surround 
yourself  with  outstanding  people.  Suc- 
cess will  naturally  follow.  An  assistant 
area  commander  is  a mid-manager  and 
his  success  depends  upon  the 
recruiters  doing  the  work  and  the 
degree  of  support  they  get  from  the 
top.  When  you  marry  up  these  two 
things  with  an  area  commander  who 
knows  the  mission  and  realizes  the  full 
impact  of  the  mission,  then  you  have  a 
successful  area.” 

In  the  Atlanta  DRC,  like  all  the 
others  throughout  the  command, 
assistant  area  commanders  (in  all  of 
their  hats)  are  essential  participants 
in  success.  ^ 


“The  assistant  area  commander  and  station  commanders  are  best 
equipped  to  accomplish  most  of  the  training,  but  too  much  training  is  as 
detrimental  to  morale,  perhaps  more  so,  as  too  little  training.” 

MAJ  John  E.  Turlington 
Greenville,  N.C.,  area  commander 


The  assistant  area  commander  is 

^Available  at  all  times’ 


By  MARY  JANE  GRIFFIN 
Raleigh  DRC 

The  ability  to  relate  to  the  field 
force,  total  familiarity  with  the  area, 
concern  for  the  emotional  and  per- 
sonal well-being  of  recruiters,  exper- 
tise in  selling  and  management,  an 
excellent  relationship  with  the  area 
commander,  a knowledge  of  psy- 
chological tactics,  and  the  respect  of 
the  field  force:  all  these  things  are  in- 
tegral parts  of,  and  contribute  to. 


being  a 100  percent  effective  assis- 
tant area  commander  according  to 
MSG  Aaron  Williams,  MSG  Charlie 
White,  and  MSG  Jim  Stephens,  the 
three  who  consistently  lead  the 
Raleigh  DRC  field  force  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a successful  recruit- 
ing mission. 

MSG  Williams  has  been  the 
Raleigh  assistant  area  commander  for 
four  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a 
recruiter  for  seventeen  months  and 
the  station  commander  at  the  Fayet- 


teville recruiting  station,  one  of  the 
Raleigh  DRC’s  largest  stations.  While 
he  served  as  a station  commander, 
the  Fayetteville  recruiters  remained 
in  the  top  ten  in  the  DRC. 

He  states,  “Not  only  do  you  have 
to  know  and  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  recruiters,  but  you  also 
have  to  understand  their  per- 
sonalities. You  almost  have  to  be  a 
psychologist. 

“Each  recruiter  is  different. 
What  motivates  one,  won’t  motivate 
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‘Available  at  all  times’ 


another.  In  talking  with  a new 
recruiter,  I take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
I can  talk  with  him  for  a short  period 
of  time,  feel  him  out,  get  his  outlook 
on  the  Army,  and  find  out  exactly 
why  he  is  on  recruiting  duty.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  whether  he  is  a 
recruiter  because  he  is  dedicated  and 
wants  to  do  a good  job,  or  whether  he 
has  become  a recruiter  for  some  per- 
sonal reason  such  as  just  being  close 
to  home.” 

A 21-year  Army  veteran, 
Williams  is  not  an  8 to  5 soldier.  He 
lets  his  recruiters  know  that  he  is 
available  at  all  times  to  assist  any 
way  he  can. 

‘‘A  recruiter  has  to  respect  you. 
In  respecting  you,  he  will  respect 
your  opinion  and  will  be  prone  to 
follow  your  guidance.  I let  each  per- 
son know  that  I don’t  have  other  bus- 
iness — that  my  business  is  helping 
him  become  the  best  he  can  be.  When 
a situation  arises  - business  or  per- 
sonal - and  a recruiter  needs  me,  no 
matter  what  time  of  day  or  night,  he 
can  locate  me,”  Williams  stated. 

MSG  White  was  a recruiter  in 
Wilmington  before  becoming  the 
Fayetteville  assistant  area  com- 
mander. “In  recruiting  you  never 
stop  selling.  As  a member  of  the  field 
force,  you  sell  yourself  to  prospects. 
As  assistant  area  commander,  you 
sell  yourself  to  your  recruiters. 
Everything  that  you  say  or  do  im- 
pacts on  recruiter  motivation.  The 
field  force  has  to  trust  you  and  know 
that  you  are  a sincere  person,  that 
everything  you  do  is  in  their  best  in- 
terest,” White  commented. 

“In  dealing  with  the  field  force, 
I practice  a lot  of  psychology.  Success 
can  make  you  or  break  you.  I don’t 
like  a novice  to  get  the  impression 
that  he  has  to  immediately  begin 
competing  with  veteran  recruiters. 
I’ll  assign  him  a task  he  can  complete. 
If  I need  four  enlistments,  I will 
assign  him  two.  If  he  gets  the  addi- 
tional two,  this  will  build  up  his  con- 
fidence because  he  will  see  that  he  is 
200  percent  effective,”  ’White  con- 
tinued. 


“If  I find  a recruiter  is  having  a 
difficult  time  meeting  his  objective,  I 
use  reverse  psychology.  I don’t 
browbeat  him.  I’ll  tell  him  to  take  the 
day  off,  take  his  wife  shopping,  enjoy 
himself,  and  get  his  mind  off  recruit- 
ing, and  then  come  back  with  a fresh 
approach.  Invariably,  he  will  come 
back  to  work  and  exceed  his  objec- 
tive. He  knows  he  is  being  treated 
like  a human  being  and  not  a 
machine  just  meeting  an  objective. 
This  makes  him  work  twice  as  hard,” 
White  added. 

According  to  MSG  White,  one  of 
the  keys  to  his  success  is  his  relation- 
ship with  his  area  commander.  “You 
have  to  have  a good  relationship  with 
your  area  commander,  whose  func- 
tion is  different  from  yours.  His 
responsibility  does  not  lie  in  the 
mechanics  of  recruiting.  He  never 
has  been  a recruiter  and  probably 
never  will  be.  When  a station  is  hav- 
ing some  difficulty,  it’s  the  assistant 
area  commander  who  should  go  into 
the  station  to  help  resolve  the  prob- 
lem. I play  the  role  of  a first  sergeant 
and  spend  over  60  hours  a week  in 
the  field.” 

Those  hours  are  not  in  vain. 
White’s  zone  won  the  DRG  plaque 
for  being  the  top  zone  for  the  com- 
petitive period  30  December  1976  - 


28  March  1977.  Among  the 
numerous  other  plaques  awarded  his 
zone  is  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Recruiting  Command’s  Annual 
Award  for  being  the  top  DRG  zone 
for  FY  74. 

MSG  Stephens,  Greenville  assis- 
tant area  commander,  is  following  in 
MSG  Williams’  footsteps.  An  out- 
standing field  recruiter,  and  then  sta- 
tion commander  of  the  Fayetteville 
recruiting  station,  he  was  assigned  to 
his  present  duty  station  several 
months  ago.  Since  being  assigned,  he 
has  spent  countless  hours  with  the 
field  force  thoroughly  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  territory  and  the 
recruiters.  He  feels  that  this  is  the  in- 
tital  step  toward  being  as  great  a suc- 
cess as  an  assistant  area  commander 
as  he  was  a field  recruiter  and  station 
commander.  He  doesn’t  foresee  any 
insurmountable  problems. 

MSG  Williams,  MSG  White  and 
MSG  Stephens  all  contend  that  the  es- 
sential factor  in  success  is  the  ability  to 
relate  to  the  field  force.  The  Raleigh 
DRG  is  highly  selective  in  choosing  its 
assistant  area  commanders.  Each  must 
have  made  a strong  contribution  to  the 
recruiting  mission  as  a field  recruiter. 
What  better  way  to  relate  to  the  field 
force  than  to  have  once  been  a member 
of  it? 


Master  Sergeant  Jim  Stephens  (left),  assigned  as  assistant  area  commander  in  the 
Greenville  Area  a few  months  ago,  visits  Sergeant  First  Class  Russ  Capello,  station  comman- 
der of  the  Greenville  recruiting  station. 
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The  legend  of  Johnny  Guyton 


By  SSG  RICHARD  E.  WILKEN 
Richmond  DRC 

Down  Richmond  way,  recruiters  often  hear  of  the 
legend  of  Johnny  Guyton.  Old  timers  grin  as  they 
reminisce  about  the  heroic  feats  he  used  to  accomplish. 

“Well,  it  was  a while  back,  you  understand,  but  old 
Johnny  used  to  put  whole  parcels  of  the  folks  from 
hereabouts  into  the  Army.” 

A tall  tale?  Maybe  so,  but  in  the  Richmond  DRC 
there  is  a master  sergeant  called  Johnny  C.  Guyton. 

Back  in  '66,  so  the  story  goes,  Guyton  started  out  as 
a recruiter.  And  he  wasn’t  half  bad  as  recruiters  go,  get- 
ting himself  named  top  recruiter  in  Richmond  for  1967. 
Then  he  tried  nurse  recruiting  for  four  years  and  was 
top  nurse  recruiter  in  USAREC  for  three  of  them. 

After  five  and  a half  years  as  a recruiter,  Guyton 
moved  up  the  ladder  and  assumed  command  of  the 
Richmond  West  recruiting  area.  When  he  took  over,  the 
area  was  struggling  with  a 40  percent  production  rate. 
One  year  later  it  was  up  to  108  percent.  The  following 
year  the  area  became  the  top  recruiting  area  in  the  DRC, 
a position  they  have  never  relinquished. 

What  does  it  take  to  push  an  area  from  40  percent  to 
over  100  percent,  to  put  it  on  top  of  the  heap,  and  to 
keep  it  there  consistently? 

“It’s  a combination  of  things,’’  explains  MSG 
Guyton.  “It’s  a competitive  spirit,  a feeling  of  never 
being  completely  satisfied.  All  the  recruiters  think  this 
is  the  best  area  in  the  DRC,  we  proved  it,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  winners.  I am  never  completely  satisfied 
with  my  own  performance,  I always  think  I can  do  just  a 
bit  better.  This  is  the  attitude  that  I try  to  instill  in  each 
recruiter. 

“Perhaps  the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  area’s  suc- 
cess is  good  station  commanders.  The  station  com- 
mander is  the  front  line  supervisor  and  the  first  one  to 
spot  potential  problems,  which  are  often  solved  by 
him.’’ 

One  tool  devised  by  MSG  Guyton  is  a system  of 
closely  monitoring  and  checking  the  daily  activity  in  his 
area.  Using  flow  sheets,  station  commanders’  input,  and 
other  performance  indicators,  he  continually  looks  for 
changes  in  the  performance  of  each  recruiter. 

“Any  drastic  change,  or  even  a small  change  if  I get 
a feeling  about  it,  indicates  a potential  problem,’’  ex- 
plains Guyton.  “After  spotting  a change  I check  into  it, 
evaluate  the  situation,  then  take  action  if  necessary.  As 
soon  as  it  looks  like  a problem,  that’s  the  time  to  take 
care  of  it,  before  it  gets  out  of  hand  and  hurts  or  hinders 
the  recruiter.  Any  problem  that  a recruiter  has  may 
have  a tremendous  impact  on  his  production.  All  prob- 
lems, from  personal  ones  to  low  production,  are  con- 
sidered serious  and  are  handled  with  the  same  amount 
of  concern  and  emphasis.” 


“X”  Marks  the  Spot.  MSG  Guyton  and  MSG  Charles  Spekker,  the 
Richmond  operations  sergeant  delineate  the  quality  market  seg- 
ments in  the  Richmond  West  Area. 

Due  to  the  importance  he  places  on  the  station  com- 
mander, MSG  Guyton  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
recruiters  with  station  commander  potential.  These 
recruiters  get  training  and  take  courses  designed  to  pre- 
pare them  for  commanding  a station. 

“Having  a ready  reserve  of  station  commanders,” 
states  Guyton,  “helps  to  reduce  the  time  lag  between 
the  outgoing  and  incoming  commanders.  The  new  man 
needs  less  training  and  assumes  the  job  quickly.” 

“The  majority  of  the  recruiters  are  experienced,” 
said  MSG  Guyton.  “Including  the  new  people,  we  are 
averaging  a bit  over  three  and  a half  years  per  recruiter 
in  the  area.  I guess  they  are  happy  with  the  job  I am 
doing  and  that  they  are  doing,  or  else  they  would  be 
leaving  quicker.” 

MSG  Guyton  works  hard  for  his  recruiters  and  they 
in  turn  work  hard  for  him,  the  area,  and  themselves. 
This  has  paid  off  not  only  for  the  area  but  for  each  in- 
dividual. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year,  17 
recruiters  were  sporting  gold  badges,  and  13  of  the 
badges  had  at  least  one  sapphire  shining.  Four 
recruiters  have  earned  two  sapphires  and  a three-sap- 
phire-winner  was  the  first  in  USAREG. 
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‘Much  of 

Two  station  commanders  in  the  Cincinnati  DRC 
discuss  what  it  takes  to  be  a successfui  station 
commander  in  USAREC. 


SFC  Bill  Jackson 


Story  and  photos 
By  DEBBY  ANDERSON 

Cincinnati  DRC 


Even  though  every  person  is 
unique  and  approaches  his  job  in  his 
own  way,  certain  attributes  seem  to 
show  up  consistently  in  those  people 
who  are  successful  in  their  jobs. 

Successful  station  commanders 
are  no  exception.  Expecting  contrast, 
we  explored  the  approaches  of  two 
successful  station  commanders  who 
work  in  totally  different  markets.  In- 
stead of  variation,  however,  a 
remarkable  similarity  emerged  in  the 
two  men’s  philosophies  of  station 
management. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bill  Jackson 
has  been  commander  of  the  down- 
town Dayton,  Ohio,  station  for  three 
years.  (Jackson  was  recently  assigned 
to  the  position  of  assistant  area  com- 
mander.) His  string  of  consecutive 
successful  shipping  periods  goes 


back  farther  than  the  DRC’s  records 
do.  His  area  is  metropolitan,  and  the 
station  works  under  the  Metropolitan 
Recruiting  Plan  which  divides  both 
the  workload  and  the  objective  into 
equal  shares. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Phillip  Fra- 
bott  manages  the  Xenia,  Ohio, 
recruiting  station.  The  station  hasn’t 
missed  objective  since  he  took  it  over 
in  May,  1976.  The  Xenia  territory  is 
largely  rural  and  small  town,  with  a 
few  cities  of  about  30,000  population. 
The  objective  is  managed  tradi- 
tionally, with  each  recruiter  carrying 
an  assigned  objective. 

Though  the  interviews  were 
conducted  separately,  the  comments 
resulting  from  them  cause  one  to 
wonder  if  the  men  checked  their  sto- 
ries with  each  other  ahead  of  time.  In 
fact,  the  similarity  can  only  confirm 
the  importance  of  certain  attitudes  in 
successful  station  management.  For 
example: 

Production 

Jackson:  “If  a station  is  not  mak- 
ing production,  something  is  wrong 
with  the  commander.  He  has  every- 
thing he  needs:  school-trained 
recruiters,  equipment,  support.  Don’t 
blame  the  recruiters.  If  a man  is  low, 
ask  the  station  commander  what  he’s 
doing  to  bring  the  man’s  production 
up.’’ 

Frabott:  “If  the  station  doesn’t 
make  production,  it’s  my  fault.  I am 
responsible  for  it.’’ 

Administration 

Frabott:  “I  take  the  administra- 
tive burden  off  my  recruiters,  and  let 
them  just  recruit.’’ 
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being  a station  conunander 
is  just  being  a soldier.’ 


Jackson:  “All  I want  my 
recruiters  to  do  is  recruit.  I take  the 
rest  of  the  load.” 

Individual  Objectives 

Frabott:  ‘‘I  try  to  get  them  to 
quit  thinking  about  numbers.  We 
send  as  many  people  to  the  DRC  as 
we  can,  and  let  the  DRC  decide  when 
they’ll  go  in  the  Army.  We  don’t  quit 
when  we  reach  our  objective.” 

Jackson:  ‘‘I  like  for  all  my 
recruiters  to  feel  that  their  objective 
is  my  objective.  If  the  station  has  an 
objective  of  23,  each  recruiter  aims 
for  23  that  month.” 

Telephones 

Jackson:  “One  of  the  keys  to 
success  is  the  telephone.  My  people 
don’t  drive  around  all  day.  There’s 
no  need  for  that.” 

Frabott:  “I  emphasize  the  use  of 
the  phone.  It  saves  time,  and  is  more 
efficient  than  running  around.” 

High  Schools 

Frabott:  I like  to  have  the 
recruiters  spend  about  20  percent  of 
their  time  working  on  (not  in)  high 
schools.  We  get  lists  from  yearbooks, 
using  the  DEPers  to  fill  in  extra  in- 
formation.” 

Jackson:  “My  recruiters  do  not 
live  in  the  high  schools.  I don’t  want 
the  teachers  and  counselors  thinking 
we’re  coaxing  students  out  of  the 
schools.  We  do,  though,  get  lists  from 
the  schools,  and  work  from  them.” 

Attitude 

Jackson:  ‘‘Poor  attitude  equals 
low  production.  A station  com- 
mander can’t  let  an  attitude  problem 


rub  off  on  recruiters.  If  I have  a per- 
sonal problem,  I don’t  let  them  know 
it.  I show  any  anger  I have  to  my  area 
commander.” 

Frabott:  ‘‘If  something  goes 
wrong,  I don’t  let  it  get  me  down.  I 
don’t  let  my  attitude  get  in  the  way  of 
production.” 

Leadership 

Frabott:  ‘‘My  responsibility  is  to 
know  my  people,  work  with  them, 
and  show  them  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  I try  to  see  that  they 
capitalize  on  their  strengths.  It’s  im- 
portant to  deal  with  them  in- 
dividually, but  not  unfairly.” 

Jackson:  ‘‘If  you  possess  leader- 
ship qualities,  you  can  pick  up  on 
people’s  personalities.  You  have  to 
know  your  people;  leadership  re- 
quires it.  All  of  the  NCOs  in  a re- 
cruiting station  are  senior  people. 
Their  problems  are  important.” 

Chain  of  Command 

Jackson:  ‘‘I’m  not  a slave  driver. 
I don’t  believe  in  that.  But  my  objec- 
tive is  the  bottom  line.  That’s  the 
minimum.” 

Frabott:  ‘‘I  hate  to  dictate.  But 
sometimes  I have  to,  if  a man  is  doing 
something  I know  won’t  work.” 

Mission  Priorities 

Frabott:  “My  area  commander 
gives  me  independence:  I give  my 
men  independence.  Recruiters’  inde- 
pendence is  very  important  — and 
they  have  it  until  what  they’re  doing 
is  not  working.  Then  it’s  time  to  re- 
evaluate.” 

Jackson:  “The  station  com- 
mander must  run  the  station.  The 


area  commander  and  his  assistant 
cannot  do  it  for  him.  His  manage- 
ment of  production  is  critical.  It  takes 
a strong  leader,  and  the  freedom  to 
handle  the  responsibility.” 

On  Soldiers 

Jackson:  “Much  of  being  a sta- 
tion commander  is  just  being  a 
soldier.  I’m  always  honest  and 
straightforward.  Trust  is  so  impor- 
tant. I make  my  position  clear,  and 
let  people  deal  with  that.  I never  ask 
them  to  do  anything  I wouldn’t  do;  if 
I did.  I’d  be  wrong.  People  either 
work  for  me,  or  they  go.  But  I’ve 
never  had  to  fire  a recruiter.” 

Frabott:  “These  people  are  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  They  will  do  a 
good  job  for  themselves  and  for  me.” 

The  value  of  the  management 
practices  used  in  Dayton  and  Xenia  is 
proved  by  the  consistent  success  of 
the  stations.  A key  to  the  entire  ap- 
proach is  the  autonomy  of  the  station 
commanders.  A discussion  of  this 
issue  cannot  exclude  their  super- 
visor, the  area  commander. 

Major  Bill  Miller,  Dayton  area 
commander,  says,  “I  firmly  believe  I 
have  the  best  station  commanders  in 
USAREC.”  Why  are  they  so  good? 
“Because  they’ve  been  given  the 
freedom  to  act  with  the  responsibility 
and  authority  necessary  to  do  the 
job,”  Miller  explains. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  “nowhere 
in  the  Army  is  leadership  so  greatly 
taxed.  The  men  simply  must  be 
allowed  to  lead.  I give  them  gui- 
dance, but  let  them  run  their  sta- 
tions.” ^ 
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All  Jacksonville  areas 
rated  commendable 
in  recruiting 
management 


It’s  not  often  that  the  USAREC 
Inspector  General  gives  a commen- 
dable rating  to  a recruiting  area  or 
station  for  management  of  recruiting 
programs.  It’s  even  rarer  that  more 
than  one  recruiting  area  within  a 
DRC  receives  a top  rating. 

Jacksonville  DRC,  however, 
achieved  a hallmark  in  that  the 
recruiting  management  in  all  five  of 
the  DRC’s  recruiting  areas  was  rated 
commendable  during  their  FY  77  an- 
nual general  inspection  (AGI).  In 
recognition  of  this  achievement,  the 
commanding  general  forwarded  a 
special  letter  of  commendation  to  the 
Jacksonville  team.  In  addition,  three 
of  the  DRC  recruiting  areas  were 
nominated  for  regional  competition 
for  the  best  recruiting  areas  in  South- 
east Region. 

And  yet,  this  unprecedented  event 
is  not  surprising.  The  Jacksonville  DRC 
was  114  percent  for  FY  76  and  100  per- 
cent for  FY  77  to  date.  At  the  time  of 
their  AGI,  the  DRC  had  over  1800  in 
DEP — more  than  four  times  their 
average  monthly  objective. 

The  keys  to  Jacksonville’s  suc- 
cess lie  in  DRC  planning  and  support, 
development  of  proven  area  level 
management  tools  and  the  applica- 
tion of  basic  recruiting  principles  by 
the  field  force.  In  Jacksonville,  the 
new  recruiter  gets  a headstart  in 


By  the  USAREC  Inspector  General 


developing  his  full  potential  and 
making  his  contribution  to  the  DRC 
objectives. 

It  begins  when  the  recruiter  ar- 
rives. Both  recruiter  and  spouse  are 
briefed  by  the  commander  on  the 
stringent  demands  recruiting  duty 
will  place  on  a recruiter  and  his 
family  during  the  next  few  years. 
During  the  briefing,  the  recruiter 
receives  his  personal  plan  for  success 
— what  he  must  do  in  the  coming 
months  of  internship  to  meet  objec- 
tives and  build  his  DEP. 

The  new  recruiter  is  briefed  by 
the  area  and  assistant  area  com- 
mander on  the  area’s  management 
system.  The  management  tools  to 
support  the  system  permit  daily 
monitoring  of  the  individual 
recruiter’s  progress  and  the  state  of 
accessions.  The  recruiter  is  briefed 
on  exactly  how  his  accessions  will 
contribute  to  the  area’s  and  DRC’s 
mission.  He  learns  that  the  Jackson- 
ville system  will  not  penalize  him  if 
the  guidance  counselor  cannot  place 
his  accessions  where  he  needs  them. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  station,  the 
positive  mental  attitude  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  contagious,  and  he  is 
instantly  aware  of  the  strong  enlisted 
chain  of  command  and  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  recruiter’s  welfare  exist- 
ing within  Jacksonville  DRC  in  get- 


ting settled.  The  following  basics 
become  evident: 

• Sound  work  plans  are  essen- 
tial to  improving  chances  for  success 
in  today’s  recruiting  environment.  In 
essence,  the  recruiter  must  know 
what  he  will  do  today,  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day  in  order  of  priority.  The 
work  plan  will  become  a valuable 
tool  to  the  station  commander  in 
counseling  the  new  recruiter  on  his 
time  management. 

• The  prospect  card  file  he  in- 
herited has  been  properly  main- 
tained to  show  all  data  pertinent  to 
the  prospect.  The  cards  have  been 
properly  suspended  and  follow-up 
contacts  are  documented.  All  re- 
quired information  is  available  for 
future  sales  presentation. 

• A review  of  available  high 
school  and  ASVAB  lists  indicate 
they  have  been  refined  and 
prioritized,  with  the  results  of  any  in- 
itial or  follow-up  contact  indicated. 

• The  results  of  visits  and 
progress  in  the  high  school  program 
within  his  area  have  been  annotated 
on  high  school  and  college  folders. 
Scheduled  high  school  presentations, 
career  days  and  ASVAB  testing  ses- 
sions can  be  added  to  his  work  plan. 

The  new  recruiter  in  Jackson- 
ville also  finds  that  he  is  not  alone. 
His  DEP  plan  results  in  many  more 
“honorary  recruiters’’  lending  assis- 
tance with  quality  accessions. 

Boiling  it  all  down,  what 
Jacksonville  has  mastered  is  con- 
tinuity and  application  of  the  basics 
of  recruiting.  These  principles  make 
internship  as  painless  as  possible, 
and  create  an  environment  in  which 
recruiters  have  an  opportunity  to 
succeed.  Although  the  above  factors 
are  not  the  whole  answer  for  success, 
they  have  been  observed  in  practice 
in  each  successful  DRC  inspected  by 
the  USAREC  IG. 

In  being  the  best  they  can  be,  the 
Jacksonville  DRC  has  earned  a com- 
mendable rating  from  the  IG,  special 
recognition  from  MG  Forrester  and  a 
place  among  the  best  in  USAREC. !?' 


Watch  the  Journal  for  an  article  on  how 
the  Jacksonville  DRC  came  to  rate  all  areas 
“commendable”  in  terms  of  management. 
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Re~Update 

In  April  267  career  counselors  and  reenlistment 
NCOs  attended  the  1977  USAREUR  Reenlistment  Con- 
ference held  at  Berchtesgaden. 

Brigadier  General  William  H.  Fitts,  commander  of 
MILPERCEN  (Europe)  and  adjutant  general  of 
USAREUR  7th  Army,  was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
three  day  meeting.  Other  speakers  included  people  from 
DCSPER,  DA:  USAREUR  & 7th  Army;  USAREC;  N.W. 
Ayer  ABH  International;  and  MILPERCEN  (Europe). 

The  conference  was  divided  into  working  seminars 
to  cover  as  many  aspects  of  reenlistment  as  possible. 
Several  recommendations  surfaced  at  the  conference. 
Some  of  these  reinforce  recommendations  of  the  DA 
reenlistment  conference  held  in  January  which  have  not 
yet  been  adopted. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  forwarded  to  HQ 
DA  for  consideration  included: 

• Reenlistees  must  be  able  to  compete  with  NPS 
enlistees  for  both  training  space  and  assignments; 

• Overseas  reenlistees  must  be  able  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  180  day  reenlistment  window; 

• Reclassification  of  first  term  soldiers; 

• An  information  plan  for  year  group  manage- 
ment; 

• Changes  in  prerequisites  for  MOS  producing 
courses  in  CONUS: 

• Point  of  contact  for  all  reenlistment  requests. 

• “Shopping  list’’  requirements  by  MOS  for  major 
CONUS  installations; 

• Detraction  from  the  full-time  reenlistment  mis- 
sion duties. 

Re-up  Analysis 

DA  statistics  for  FY  76  show  that  the  Army’s 
emphasis  on  quality  is  working.  The  educational  level 
of  first  termers  and  careerists  increased  while  the  num- 
ber of  waivers  requested  for  prospective  reenlistees 
who  do  not  meet  basic  eligibility  criteria  decreased. 
During  FY  76,  80.9  percent  of  first  termers  and  91.7  per- 
cent of  careerists  who  reenlisted  had  either  a high 
school  diploma  or  GED  certificate  while  the  FY  74 
figures  are  69.5  percent  and  75.8  percent,  respectively. 
The  number  of  waivers  granted  during  FY  75  dropped 
about  10  percent  when  compared  to  FY  74  figures. 

Although  quality  improved,  only  78.8  percent  of 
the  desired  first  term  reenlistments  were  accomplished 
in  FY  76.  Three  factors  appear  to  have  influenced  it: 

• The  separation  of  potential  reenlistees  into  two 
categories  (Groups  I and  II)  based  on  their  qualifica- 
tions; 

• Changing  reenlistment  eligibility  to  within  90 
days  of  ETS;  and 

• An  improved  economy. 


Reenlistment  RPIs 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  avail- 
able for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  coun- 
selors on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander, 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D, 
Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  publications 
Center  in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11"  x 
14"). 

RPI  134  Folder,  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training 
(limited  quantity). 

RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder.  The  Army  Service  School  Reenlist- 
ment Option. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife. 

RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of 
value,  you  value  yourself  more. 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the 
longest  I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph. 
RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re 
reenlisting. 

RPI  341  Folder.  Berlin  Brigade. 

RPI  343  Folder.  Old  Guard. 

RPI  345  Folder.  Combat  Arms  Option. 

RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2". 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  9". 

RPI  358  Label.  Career  Counseling  1". 

RPI  361  Bumper  sticker.  There’s  something  about  a 
soldier. 

RPI  366  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  thing’s  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet.  Living  with  the  Army. 

RPI  383  Poster.  The  best  way  to  see  Europe  is  to  live 
and  work  there. 

RPI  385  Poster.  Will  your  next  job  make  you  feel  as 
good  as  the  one  you  have  now. 

RPI  386  Poster.  Patches,  (large). 

RPI  387  Poster.  Your  family  benefits  when  you  re- 
enlist. 

RPI  399  Calendar.  Reenlistment  Reminder  Schedule. 
18  months. 

RPI  951  Label.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The 
United  States  Army. 

Please  note  that  the  above  listed  reenlistment  RPIs 
are  the  only  reenlistment  RPIs  presently  available  for 
requisitioning. 
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Goodbye  from  MG  Weyand 

Prior  to  departing  for  Europe,  Major  General 
Alexander  M.  Weyand,  USAREC  deputy  commanding 
general,  asked  the  R&CC/ournaJ  to  pass  on  to  all 
USAREC  members  the  following: 

“As  I close  out  three  years  in  USAREC,  1 would 
personally  like  to  thank  you  — all  the  members  of  the 
USAREC  family  — for  the  outstanding  job  you  are 

doing  for  the  Army.  I have 
enjoyed  working  with  all 
of  you  very  much  and  ap- 
preciate the  consideration 
and  kindness  extended  to 
me.  Taking  farewell  of 
such  a wonderful  group  of 
men  and  women  is  one  of 
the  sad  parts  of  leaving 
this  job.  You  and  your 
families  will  long  be  remembered  by  me  for  your  self- 
less dedication  to  the  Army’s  most  important  mission. 
Rest  assured  that  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
recruiting  success  and  my  firm  support  wherever  I may 
be  in  years  to  come.” 

(General  Weyand  assumed  command  of  Allied 
Mobile  Force  (Land)  in  Germany  on  June  6.) 

Journal  Notes 

Last  month  marked  some  changes  in  RErCCJournal 
distribution.  And  there’s  an  energy  saving  change  for 
the  magazine  in  the  works. 

• General  Forrester  believes  the  return  to  direct 
distribution,  sending  magazines  directly  to  recruiting 
stations  and  areas,  will  insure  that  every  recruiter  will 
get  the  Journal.  If  you’re  not  getting  the  magazine 
regularly,  or  if  you’re  getting  too  many  or  too  few,  let  us 
know.  Also  if  your  office  is  relocated,  send  us  the  new 
address  (with  a mailing  label  if  possible). 

• Through  a FORSCOM/USAREC  agreement,  850 
copies  of  the  R&'CCfournal  are  now  being  distributed  to 
Reserve  recruiters.  Questions  on  Reserve  distribution 
should  be  directed  to:  HQ  FORSCOM,  ATTN:  Major 
W.  C.  Roberts,  AFPR-RR,  Ft.  McPherson,  GA  30330;  or 
call  Autovon  588-3142/3143  or  commercial  (404) 
752-3142/3143. 

• According  to  the  Joint  (Congressional)  Commit- 
tee on  Printing,  it  takes  up  to  30  percent  more  energy  to 
manufacture  coated  paper  stock  — what  you  are  holding 
now  — than  to  manufacture  uncoated  paper  stock.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  CG’s  message  to  the  Com- 
mand in  the  “Views  and  Reviews”  department  on  page 
2,  beginning  with  the  October  issue,  the  Journal  will  be 
printed  on  uncoated  paper.  We  hope  this  change  will 


not  adversely  affect  your  reading  and  appreciation  of 
the  R&CCJournal;  if  it  does,  in  the  interest  of  energy 
conservation,  we  ask  you  to  bear  with  us. 

VA  Education  Loans 

More  than  16,500  loans  worth  $10  million  have  been 
granted  by  the  Veterans  Administration  through  1976. 

The  VA  makes  education  loans,  up  to  a maximum 
of  $1500  per  academic  year,  to  needy  veterans  and  de- 
pendents beyond  regular  VA  allowances  to  meet  educa- 
tion costs. 

Applicants  first  must  apply  for  a guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  administered  by  HEW.  If  they  are  turned 
down  for  the  HEW  loan,  or  fail  to  get  the  full  amount, 
they  can  be  considered  by  VA. 

Repayment  of  principal  and  interest  is  deferred  un- 
til nine  months  after  the  student  ceases  enrollment.  Full 
payment  is  due  within  10  years  and  nine  months.  No  in- 
terest is  charged  until  the  beginning  of  the  repayment 
period.  At  that  time,  interest  starts  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance at  the  rate  of  7 percent  per  anum.  There  is  no  pre- 
payment penalty. 

Applicants  must  be  enrolled  on  a half-time  basis  or 
more  in  courses  leading  to  a standard  college  degree,  or 
in  a program  of  at  least  six  months  duration  which  leads 
to  a professional  or  vocational  objective. 

Complete  loan  information  is  available  from 
veterans  representatives  on  campus  or  local  VA  offices. 

Direct  Action/Focus 

Recruiting  stations  should  be  regularly  receiving 
Direct  Action  and  Forrester’s  Focus.  The  most  recent 
Direct  Action  to  be  sent  out  is  Volume  4,  Number  7 and 
the  most  recent  Forrester’s  Focus  is  # 44.  Stations  which 
have  not  received  Forrester’s  Focus  should  notify 
USAREC.  Requests  should  be  sent  to:  Commander,  US 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCRFM-A 
(SSG  Sparks),  Bldg  50A,  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  60037. 

Queries  concerning  Direct  Action  should  be  sent  to 
your  DRC. 

MR  Soldier 

The  new  career  field  film,  “MP  Soldier,”  on  law 
enforcement  has  been  completed  and  is  scheduled  for 
distribution  beginning  about  mid -July. 

Parting  Shot 

On  a visit  to  the  Oakland  AFEES  recently,  LTC 
Joseph  Shea,  commander  of  the  San  Francisco  DRC, 
noticed  an  obviously  upset  young  applicant  wandering 
in  a hallway.  LTC  Shea  overheard  him  muttering,  to 
nobody  in  particular,  “These  people  won’t  test  me,  and 
I’m  mad!” 

At  this  point,  LTC  Shea  walked  up  and  offered  to 
assist  the  young  man.  After  one  glance  at  the  lieutenant 
colonel’s  uniform,  the  young  man  dismissed  the  officer 
with  the  comment,  “No  thanks,  I want  to  talk  to  some- 
body with  stripes!”  % 
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MOS  12C: 
Bridge 
Crewman 


By  SP4  JEROME  TUBBS 

PAO,  R.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


Vehicle  operation  and  greater  bridge  construction 
skills  set  the  bridge  crewman  apart  from  other  engineer 
soldiers  trained  at  Fort  Wood,  Mo. 

The  bridge  crewman  loads  and  transports  his 
bridge  to  the  site,  unloads  and  constructs  it,  and  main- 
tains it  in  support  of  friendly  troop  movements. 

“I’ve  learned  a lot,  and  I’ve  done  bridge  construc- 
tion before,’’  says  Private  Robert  Gray,  a soldier  train- 
ing in  MOS  12C.  “It’s  all  so  simple;  things  just  snap 
together.” 

Under  the  One  Station  Unit  Training  (OSUT)  con- 
cept, bridge  crewmen  train  for  12  weeks  in  the  same 
company  of  engineers.  In  those  12  weeks  engineer 
soldiers  receive  both  their  basic  combat  training  and  ad- 
vanced individual  training.  Bridge  crewmen,  as  well  as 
combat  engineers,  train  "with  assault  boats,  aluminum 
foot  bridges,  light  tactical  rafts  and  land  mines,  as  they 
learn  such  basic  soldiering  duties  as  rifle  marksman- 
ship, first  aid  and  field  hygiene. 

The  bridge  crewmen,  however,  also  receive  38 
hours  of  vehicle  operation  training. 

After  being  road  tested  in  bridge  trucks,  they  are 
issued  military  licenses.  Recruits  should  have  a civilian 
license  and  be  able  to  operate  a standard  transmission 
before  enlisting. 

Bridge  crewmen  also  receive  more  intensive  bridge 
construction  training  than  do  other  engineer  soldiers. 
They  launch  an  unfolding  ribbon  bridge,  build  a timber 
trestle  bridge  and  assemble  panel  bridges. 

“Bridge  crewmen  are  the  kind  of  men  who  like  the 
outdoors,”  says  SSG  Charles  DeWees,  a 12C  instructor. 
“They’re  looking  for  adventure  and  a chance  to 
challenge  nature.  Some  are  looking  for  careers  in  build- 
ing bridges  or  driving  heavy  hauling  equipment.” 

When  bridge  crewmen  leave  Fort  Wood,  they  can 
look  to  assignments  to  bridge  units  all  over  the  world. 


In  the  photo  at  the  top,  a 15-man  team  of  bridge  crewmen  launches 
an  assault  boat  to  cross  the  Big  Piney  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
Above,  bridge  crewmen  assemble  a light  tactical  raft  across  the  Big 
Piney  to  be  used  to  carry  smaller  vehicles  across  the  river.  In  the 
photo  below,  two  squads  of  bridge  crewmen  assemble  an  alumi- 
num foot  bridge  to  cross  the  river.  Private  Thom  Cam,  a soldier 
training  at  Ft.  Wood  to  become  a 12C,  said,  “I’ve  learned  more  than 
I expected,  and  I had  fun  doing  it.”  (Photos  courtesy  the  Public 
Affairs  Office  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.) 
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